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The President’s Letter” 


JULIAN C. MOPHEETERS 


Rapid transformations are now being made on the campus of Asbury 
Theological Seminary. An expenditure of approximately thirty thou- 
sand dollars has been made in securing additional property for the en- 
largement of the campus. The enlargement of the campus grew out of 
the necessity for additional room for the new building program. 

Three of the new buildings are to be grouped together with connecting 
corridors in the Morrison Quadrangle. The central building will be the 
Morrison Memorial Administration Building. The other two buildings 
of the quadrangle will be a library building for fifty thousand volumes, 
and a Chapel with a seating capacity of five hundred. The fourth build- 
ing will be a memorial to Mrs. H. C. Morrison, affectionately known as 
“Aunt Betty.” 

The Administration Building will cost approximately one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars. The foundation for this building is now com- 
plete and the structural steel is being erected for the remaining stories. 
The foundation for the Memorial Building to Mrs. Morrison, which is 
an apartment house for married students, is in the course of construc- 
tion. The excavation has been made for the foundation of the Library 
Building. The initial construction on the Chapel is expected to begin 
during the summer months. 

The town of Wilmore has given to the Seminary a valuable lot for the 
central heating plant which will be built at a cost of twenty-five to thirty 
thousand dollars. The over all cost of this entire building program is 
expected to run well over half a million dollars. 

Another important development on the new and enlarged campus is 
the erection of twenty government housing units for GI men. These 
units will be ready for occupancy by the fall term. 

New developments in the Library are among the most significant ad- 
vances being made by the Seminary. More than ten thousand volumes 
have been added to the library within the past eighteen months. In ad- 
dition to these ten thousand volumes which have been added, we now 
have more than three thousand volumes on order. The library staff de- 
serves the highest commendation for what has been achieved. 

New additions to the faculty include Wilder R. Reynolds, Ph.D., who 
will head the department of Church History, and James W. Robertson, 
Ph.D., who will be associate professor in the department of Applied The- 
ology. A new department of spiritual counseling for the student body 
has been created. Clarence Hunter, A.B., B.D., has been employed as 
(Concluded on page 39) 


*Since the writing of this article, Asbury Theological Seminary has been granted ac- 
creditation by the American Association of Theological Seminaries. 
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Editorial -- 


The Seat of Authority in Protestantism 


There are indications that the his- to understand the New Testament, the 
torical-critical method of biblical reader must view its documents as 
study, with its slavish devotion to the T'endenz-schriften, the product of a 

techniques of the scientific method, purpose to convince. 
| may be due for some revision from The net result of the bulk of recent 
within liberal scholarship. Biblical criticism has been to obscure the basic 
criticism, particularly the forms which homogeneity of the New Testament. 
it has assumed in the past two centur- The centrifugal tendencies in biblical 
ies, is an essentially Protestant phe- scholarship have found a culmination 
nomenon, and as such is a part of a_ in the Form-Critical method, in which 
larger problem. The attempt to dis- the New Testament is fragmented in 
cover an extra-biblical seat of author- near-atomic fashion. Emphasizing 
ity for Christianity, successively in that which has probably been too 
reason and in experience, seems to largely ignored, namely the Sitz-in- 
have rendered necessary some specific Leben, or context in actual life out of 
handling of Scripture by which a ra- which the Christian Gospel came, it 
tionalistic explanation might be given has sought to recover the alleged units 
for certain features which, as the in which the ‘oral tradition’ was cir- 
Scriptures stand, are explicable only culated. Two factors in this move- 
upon the basis of their supernatural ment excite questions: first, is it cer- 
character. ’ tain that early Christian preaching 
An objective appraisal of recent made use of granules of recollection 
criticism yields at least one fairly ob- concerning Jesus? and second, does 
vious conclusion, that the method, not the insistence of Dr. Frederick C. 
conscious or unconscious, has been Grant, that the critic must be able to 
that of ‘divide and conquer.’ The two ‘feel the pulse’ of the documents indi- 
Testaments are separated as objects cate a degree of subjectivism in Form 
for study. The one is played off Criticism which render it question- 

against the other. Within the New able? 
Testament are supposedly found anti- In protest against this trend toward 
thetical groups of writings and op- fragmentation of the Scriptures, the 
posed modes of thought. It was once Dialectical Theology has sought, with- 
fashionable to route heavy traffic in the general framework of liberal- 
across the bridge of a supposed dis- ism, to formulate a Biblical Theology 
agreement between Paul and the ori- which emphasizes the organic unity of 
ginal disciples. More recently, the the Bible upon the basis of a compre- 
Synoptic Gospels have been set in op- hensive understanding of it as “The 
position to the Fourth Gospel, while Word of God.” This movement in the- 
some scholars have declared them- ology has sought to recover the basic 
selves “more at home in the Gospels answers which the Reformers gave to 
than in the Epistles.” Again, recent the problem of authority, as they re- 
criticism has made much of the sup- jected the traditional authoritarian- 
posed fact that the writers of the New ism of Rome. Its thinkers have fre- 
Testament subordinated all other con- quently identified their views with 
siderations to the matter of producing those of the Reformation at this point, 
a convincing tract for purposes of and in turn have sought to demon- 
Christian ‘propaganda.’ Presumably strate that Luther and Calvin were 
the writers were without interest in misrepresented by later Protestant or- 
matters of historical accuracy; thus, thodoxy. This contention is, of course, 
35 
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not new: Auguste Sabatier insisted 
that a type of Protestant scholasticism 
grew up to obscure the pure and un- 
defiled religion of the Reformation. 
Something will be said concerning 
this contention at a later point in this 
editorial. It needs to be pointed out 
here that theological liberalism is 
sensing a need for action upon the 
cue of the dialectical theologians, and 
that in seeking “to discover and set 
forth in fresh terms a conception of 
unity which cannot be disturbed by 


historical, sociological, or literary 
findings”! it is in reality re-opening 


the question of authority in the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Current theology is late in its at- 
tempt to rediscover the element of in- 
tegrity in its sacred literature. The 
Gestalt School has for some years 
been seeking to effect unification with- 
in the heretofore centrifugal move- 
ments in psychology. The Existential 
School has sought to do the same for 
philosophy, continuing the emphasis 
of Kierkegaard upon the interaction 
among the factors in the total human 
situation. The welcome trend toward 
a similar unification in the field of bib- 
lical study seems to be, in part, a re- 
action against the extreme subjectiv- 


ism which has entered into modern 
biblical criticism. And in reversing 


the trend in the direction of a biblical 
theology based upon the conception of 
the unity of Scripture, criticism must 
somehow rethink the question of au- 
thority in Protestantism, if we be cor- 
rect in assuming that critical scholar- 
ship has been obliged to discount the 
historicity of Scripture in its quest for 
an extra-biblical authority in Protest- 
antism. 

A volume was published this winter 
entitled The Infallible Word, A Sym- 
posium, written by seven professors of 
Westminster Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia. This book seeks to re- 


1 LYMAN, Mary Ely, “The Unity of the Bi- 
ble” in Journal of Bible and Religion, Vol. XIV, 
No. 1, February, 1946, p. 5. 


state the Reformed view of the Scrip- 
tures, with special reference to the 
question of authority. Although the 
writers deal with a variety of sub- 
jects, such as: “The Attestation of 
Scripture,” “The Authority of the Old 
Testament,’ “The Authority of the 
New Testament,” “The Transmission 
of the Text,” “Scriptural Preaching,” 
and others, the volume possesses a re- 
inarkable degree of unity. This unity 
is achieved jiargely by means of the 
cinphasis upon the homogeneity of the 
Bible as a ground for belief in it as 
the seat of authority in Christianity. 


It is inevitable that such a work 
should engage in conflict with two 


groups of thinkers, modern theological 


liberals, and the dialectical theolo- 
gians. Understandably enough the 


writers are allergic to the latter, inas- 
much as the Westminster men feel 
that they (the dialecticians) are in- 
correct in equating their own views 
with those of the reformers, especially 
at the point of belief in the authority 
of the Christian Scriptures. 

The burden of the apologetic of our 
writers is that “the Scripture possess- 
es binding and ruling authority by rea- 
son of what it is objectively, inher- 
ently, and qualitatively.” Barth and 
his followers make a great deal of the 
inward testimony of the Spirit to 
Scripture, and confuse this with the 
inspiration of Scripture. The West- 
minster men fear this to be a distant 
echo of Sabatier’s fallacious antithesis 
hetween a ‘religion of authority’ and 
a ‘religion of the spirit... Thus, the 
Crisis Theology holds that the Bible 
becomes the Word of God in the crisis 
in which man in confronted by God in 
judgment-decision. Against this, the 
writers under review assert that the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit to the 
Scripture depends upon the inspira- 
tion of that Scripture. Inspiration is 
logically prior to the witness of the 


2 The Unfallible Word, A Symposium, Phila- 
delphia: Guardian Publishing Corporation, 


(1945), p. 42. 
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Divine Spirit to Scripture. 

In identifying their own views at 
this point with that of the reformers, 
the disciples of Barth seek to read 
back into the statements of Luther and 
Calvin the essence of the modern sub- 
jectivistic dialectic, utilizing the inev- 
itable element of polarity between 
written Word and witnessing Spirit in 
their quest for evidence that the six- 
teenth century Reformation really ac- 
corded with their twentieth century 
views. If this were true, then the or- 
thodox tradition in Protestantism is 
really a type of scholasticism, in which 
the more “dynamic” views of the Ref- 
ormation have been obseured by a 
view of the Bible as inspired and 
therefore authoritative which is non- 
reformation in character.’ 

The volume under review would be 
strengthened by more specific quota- 
tions from the writings of the reform- 
ers at the point of their belief in the 
full inspiration of Scripture and in its 
consequent authority. For example, 
Luther's use of the Bible in the contro- 
versy with Zwingli at Marburg is in- 
explicable upon any other ground than 
that of his belief that at least the por- 
tion speaking of the Eucharist was 
completely authoritative. The whole 
of Calvin’s Institutes would be ren- 
dered unintelligible, it seems to the 
writer, were his views concerning the 
Bible less positive than those held by 
classical Protestantism. It is interest- 
ing to note that Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison attributes this belief to both Lu- 
ther and Calvin, citing it as an error 
(from the viewpoint of liberalism) 
characteristic of the Reformation.‘ 

It is refreshing to discover in this 


3An alumnus of Westminster Theological 
Seminary has written a valuable article dealing 
in more detail with this same subject. See Wil- 
liam Young: “The Inspiration of Scripture in 
Reformation and in Barthian Theology” in the 
Westminster Theological Journal, Volume VIII, 
No. 1, November, 1945. 

4 Morrison, Charles Clayton, “Protestant Mis- 
use of the Bible” in Christian Century, June 5, 
1946, pp. 712f. 


volume a reassertion of. the almost-for- 
gotten antithesis between the ‘natural 
man’ and the ‘spiritual man’ as ex- 
pressed by Paul in J Cor. 2:14. Inas- 
much as it has been out of fashion to 
draw any clear line between unregen- 
erate and regenerait, even orthodox 
Christianity has tended to blur the dis- 
tinction, forgetting that the question 
is one which touches deeply the whole 
matter of the receiving and under- 
standing of Scripture. At the expense 
of seeming to promulgate ‘undemo- 
cratic’ ideas, one of these writers has. 
made bold to suggest that “the dark- 
ness and depravity of man’s mind by 
reason of sin make him blind to the di- 
vine excellence of Scripture.”> This is 
plain speech, and serves to point up 
the truth that the Divine Spirit, bear- 
ing testimony to Scripture, also opens. 
the mind to perceive the divine char- 
acter of His handiwork. 


Another important point of empha- 
sis is the distinction which is drawn 
between the actual authority-content 
of the Gospel on the one hand, and the 
testimony of the Spirit to its intrinsic 
authority on the other. The latter is 
derived from the former; the former is 
valid in itself and of itself. The latter, 
however, renders the Scripture rel- 
evant to instinctive needs of the hu- 
man spirit, “the needs for knowledge, 
authority, guidance, communion, and. 
sympathy.’ 

Emphasis is thus laid upon the suf- 
ficiency of Scripture as a rule for life 
and practice. Closely related to this is 
the matter of interpretation; attention 
is drawn to the distinction between 
clearness and superficiality. Clarity 
is, however, a question influenced by 
the human equation. The ‘natural’ 
man lacks the insight necessary to a 
comprehensive grasp of Scripture. He 
may possibly find it relevant to some 
isolated areas of his life. The regen- 
erate man will, however, perceive that 


5 The Infallible Word, p. 46. 
6 Ibid., p. 189. 
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the relevance of the Word of God is 
us Wide as the area of His sovereignty. 


‘he authors under review reveal a 
thorough awareness of the issues 
which exist between them and modern 
theological liberalism. Professor Ed- 
ward J. Young, in his chapter “The 
Authority of the Old Testament” ren- 
ders the conservative cause great serv- 
ice in his survey of the question of 
canonization, in which he feels to re- 
side the crux of the question of the 
authority of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
N. B. Stonehouse treats of similar 
questions in connection with the New 
‘Yestament. His chapter indicates an 
acquaintance with the chief move- 
ments in recent New Testament crit- 
icism; one could wish for an expan- 
sion of his argument which would 
come to grips with Form Criticism. 


kspecially rewarding to the reader 
is the chapter by John H. Skilton, 
“The Transmission of the Scriptures.” 
This writer has done exceedingly care- 
ful work, and faces the problems in- 
volved in this important phase of the 
question with the type of reverent 
open-mindedness which ought to char- 
acterize the one seeking the truth at 
this point. 


The final chapter, “Nature and 
Scripture” by Cornelius Van Til deals 
with the problem of the relation exist- 
ing between the two forms of revela- 
tion. He does so with particular refer- 
ence to the Westminster Confession, 
and may therefore be expected to deal 
with such questions as grace and sal- 
vation from a distinctly Calvinistic 
viewpoint. The chapter emphasizes 
the overall unity of God’s revelation, 
and is least convincing in its assertion 
that it is the same God who is re- 
vealed in both nature and Scripture, 
but that nature reveals nothing of the 
grace of God. The solution to the prob- 
lem is placed in the statement of the 
Confession that God is “eternal, in- 
comprehensible, most free, most ab- 


solute.”’ Perhaps no more can be ex- 
pected by way of explanation, but Dr. 
Van Til proceeds to suggest that nat- 
ural revelation was supplemented by 
covenant (especially that with Noah) 
which is “a limiting notion in relation 
to the covenant of saving grace.’® 

The chief contribution of the chapter 
seems to be the continual emphasis 
upon the inter-relatedness of natural 
revelation and revelation in Scripture, 
and the careful study of the original 
terms of human probation, failure in 
which necessitated the covenant of 
grace. Concerning the question of the 
clearness of natural revelation, the 
writer puts the onus of the matter 
where it belongs, namely upon the dul- 
ness of the percipient. “It is... no 
easier for sinners to accept God’s rev- 
elation in nature than to accept God’s 
revelation in Scripture.’” 

Professor Van Til finds the natural 
theology of Aristotle more hostile to 
the Reformed position than that of 
Plato. This is interesting in the light 
of the fact that the theistic finitists, 
with whom the writer under discus- 
sion would doubtless be in the sharp- 
est disagreement, are chiefly indebted 
to Plato. It is clear that Dr. Van Til 
sees Thomism as Enemy Number One 
of reformed theology. He gives a re- 
strained praise to Kant for the serv- 
ice rendered Christian thought in 
denying that either univocal or equiv- 
ocal reasoning can reach a proper view 
of God. This does not mean that he is 
in agreement with Kant; indeed, he 
sees the task of the dialectical theolo- 
gians in harmonizing Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason with Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes as impossible. Barth and Brun- 
ner, in satisfying Kant’s requirements 
are denying Calvin and Calvin’s God. 
Van Til is firm here: he asserts that 
no peace can be made between the 
Crisis Theology and Reformed Theol- 


7 Ibid., p. 258. 
8 [bid., p. 260. 
9 Ibid., p. 272. 
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ogy. The former must ultimately de- 
stroy reason; the latter, in rejecting 
autonomous reason, restores reason to 
its proper place. 

Sufficient has been said concerning 
the Westminster volume to indicate 
two things: first that there are some 
elements with which not all would 
be in full agreement, these elements 
being those growing out of the spe- 
cifically Calvinistic views of the writ- 
ers; and second, that the book con- 


tains very much that is to be appre-— 


ciated and studied with care. In the 
opinion of the writer, the authors in- 
dicate a high degree of reserve at 
points upon which much remains yet 
to be said. They are seeking (and it 
seems with much success) to lay the 
ghosts which have risen at the mention 
of the words ‘inspiration’ and ‘author- 
ity,’ and in so doing have pointed the 
way to a wholesome conservatism in 
the understanding of the Bible. 


—H. B. K. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(Concluded from page 33) 


spiritual counselor. His work will begin with the fall term. 

The increase in enroliment of the student body for the present year is 
thirty-one per cent. The increase for each of the two preceding years 
was twenty-five per cent. The overflow conditions have made it necessary 
to seek new quarters for the chapel services. The chapel services are 
now being held in the Presbyterian Church which is adjacent to the 
campus. 

A Holiness Emphasis Week was sponsored by the student body during 
the spring quarter with Dr. J. L. Brasher as the leader. The results 
were so gratifying that the students have decided to make Holiness Em- 
phasis Week an annual event in the student activities. A week-end re- 
treat was held for the women students during the spring quarter with 
very gratifying results in deepening the spiritual life of those who at- 
tended. This is another feature which promises to become an annual 
event. More than three hundred out-of-town ministers and laymen at- 
tended the second annual Minister’s Conference in February. The at- 
tendants at this conference came from New York to Louisiana and most 
of the intervening states. There is a spirit of alertness on the part of 
the faculty and the entire student body to the new day of progress and 
advancement which has come to Asbury Theological Seminary. 
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The Scriptural Basis of Wesley’s Doctrine 
of Christian Perfection" 


A. TURNER 


The place of Wesley in the history 
of Protestantism, along with Luther 
and Calvin, is widely appreciated. The 
central position of the doctrine of evan- 
gelical perfection in his system is often 
recognized as the distinctive feature of 
early Methodism. Wesley’s acknowl- 
edged indebtedness for this doctrine 
has not been seriously questioned, but 
little attempt has been made to ascer- 
tain the objectivity of Wesley’s own 
statements. Like most Christian lead- 
ers he claimed to base this doctrine en- 
tirely on the Bible as interpreted in 
the light of “reason and experience.” 
The proportion in which these several 
factors influenced him, and the extent 
to which his claim to Biblical author- 
ity can be substantiated, has been a 
matter of considerable dispute. Many 
within the Wesleyan tradition think 
that this part of his theological sys- 
tem is not true to the facts of human 
nature, that it is not founded on sound 
Biblical exegesis, and that the results 
of this emphasis have not justified the 
importance which Wesley gave to the 
doctrine. The central purpose of this 
study is to determine the extent to 
which Wesley’s claim to be “scrip- 
tural” can be substantiated. 

In the original investigation, part of 
which is reproduced here, a study of 
the Biblical literature was followed by 
a brief survey of literature preceding 
Wesley giving special attention to 
some material not covered in other 
studies. A survey of Wesley’s own 
writings was followed by an attempt 


*Condensed from a Ph.D. dissertation, (Har- 
vard, 1946). 
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to provide a decisive answer to the 
question of his use of Biblical sources. 
A chapter dealing with the subject of 
perfection critically, in the light of re- 
cent theology, concluded the study. 


I 
SUMMARY Or NEW TESTAMENT TBACH- 
ING: WHAT Dip THE CHRISTIANS 

The Image of God. Later Juda- 
ism became increasingly aware of the 
universality of sin, and Adam’s sin was 
often mentioned in connection with it. 
The Greeks, from Hesiod to the Stoics, 
were also pessimistic about the prev- 
alence of evil, and compared their 
present plight with stories of primeval 
innocence. While the Platonists spoke 
of the vision of God the Hebrews 
thought of that image of God in which 
man has been originally created. The 
doctrine of Christian perfection has al- 
ways been associated with that of or- 
iginal sin and original righteousness. 
Salvation could not be complete until 
the lost image was restored. The 
Christians knew that salvation by 
grace did not fully restore man’s 
physical powers—not until the resur- 
rection, but were his moral faculties 
fully restored in this life? Paul’s 
statements afford a basis for an af- 
firmative answer. He spoke of being 
renewed or transformed in mind and 
spirit,—restored to the image of God, 
and “conformed to the image of his 
Son.”! Christians were to expect a 


1 Rom. 8:29; I Cor. 15:49; IL Cor. 3:18; Col. 
1:15-22; 3:10; cf. Eph. 4:23. 
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restoration to the image of their Cre- 
ator in this life and, in consequence of 
purity, a vision of God in the next.’ 

The Mind of Christ. Paul 
claimed to have the “mind of Christ” 
(I Cor. 2:16) and wanted all Chris- 
tians to be “like-minded” (Phil. 2:5). 
Jesus was regarded as perfect and ex- 
emplary in every respect and disciples 
should be like their Master in attitude 
and deportment (Lu. 6:40). This 
ideal is completely ethical and is per- 
haps unique among world religions. 
The example of Jesus was summoned 
frequently as both a precedent and a 
motivation to generosity (II Cor. 8:9), 
to patience while suffering (I Pet. 
2:21, to humility and service (Phil. 
2:5-11), and to courage (Heb. 12:2). 
The perfect Christian would walk as 
He walked. The rabbinic “Imitation 
of God’* is enriched and made more 
explicit in Christianity by the concept 
of the “Imitation of Christ.” 

As justification is concerned with 
the creation of a Christian. sanctifica- 
tion involves the “Christianizing of 
the Christian.’* It involved not only 
allegiance but likeness. They could 
not go beyond the Ideal Life, yet the 
Ideal Life was not entirely beyond 
them. They shared the Master’s “pas- 
sion for righteousness, conceived as a 
cosmic demand.” 

The Fullness of the Spirit. The- 
ologians of insight have often stressed 
the importance of keeping in proper 
perspective the “work of Christ for 
us” and the “work of the Spirit in us.” 
An exclusive emphasis upon the form- 
er is likely to result in the error of 
Protestant scholasticism — that of 


2 Mt. 5:8; Heb. 12:14; 1 Jn. 3:2. 

3 A rabbinic aphorism, “be ye therefore per- 
fect” was a paraphrase of “be ye therefore holy.” 
Hertz, Pentateuch and Haftorahs, quoted by P. 
Carrington, The Primitive Christian Catechism, 
p. 96. 

4F. Platt, “Perfection (Christian),” Hastings, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 1X, 728. 

5 W. E. Hocking, Living Religions and a 
World Faith, p. 26. 


viewing religion as purity of faith 
rather than purity of life. The danger 
of the latter is “a pragmatic abyss’— 
fanaticism. 

By the doctrine of the Spirit Chris- 
tians expressed their conviction that 
God is at work in the world through 
the Christian community. The life 
yielded to the control of the Divine 
Spirit was regarded as effective to the 
extent to which it was dedicated. Such 
a life was not only effective but con- 
secrated and hallowed, and became an 
instrument used in divine service (II 
Tim. 2:21). 

The life of self-indulgence, especially 
in Romans, stands in constant antith- 
esis to the life in the Spirit. Victory 
came not so much by the reason dom- 
inating the appetites as by a decisive 
act of renunciation as a result of 
which the Spirit of God would dom- 
inate the life. No alternative is pos- 
sible—“if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ he is none of his” (Rom. 
8:9). As self is completely renounced 
the way is open for the complete “fill- 
ing” of the Spirit (Eph. 5:18). The 
extent of one’s consecration is the 
measure of the Spirit’s hallowing and 
energizing. 

Renewal. Only four times the 
words anakainoo and anakainosis 
are used in the New Testament to in- 
dicate the work of the Snirit in the 
moral transformation of the Chris- 
tian, but the concept they convey in- 
cludes the whole subjective side of sal- 
vation.® 

Distinct from Regeneration. The 
expression, “washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Spirit” 
(Tit. 3:5) suggests that “baptismal re- 
generation” and the work of the Spirit 
in sanctification are distinct. In many 
discussions of this subject “regenera- 
tion,” “sanctification,” and “renewal,” 
are synonymous. In Weslevan teach- 


6 II Cor. 4:16; Col. 3:10 and Rom. 12:1; Tit. 
3:5; cf. Heb. 6:6. See B. B. Warfield, Biblical 
Doctrines, pp. 440ff. 
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ing regeneration is the positive side of 
justification and is instantaneous, 
while sanctification is the gradual 
work of the Spirit in inner transforma- 
tion, although there is a time when 
this process may be consummated in- 
stantly in response to faith. If “regen- 
eration” is taken to mean a new be- 
ginning and “sanctification” a process 
of making holy, then the two may be 
said to be distinct. 

Completed in this life. This is 
the question on which all others de- 
pend and for which a final answer is 
most difficult and likely to be chal- 
lenged. The preceding pages have in- 
dicated that the general trend of this 
investigation is towards an affirmative 
answer. The early Christians either 
did, or did not, believe that a deliver- 
ance from all sin was a possibility in 
this life. In the judgment of the pres- 
ent writer the authors of the New Tes- 
tament did believe such a deliverance 
possible. The view that Paul taught 
that a Christian does not sin subse- 
quent to baptism has not been gen- 
erally accepted. There is also no 
ground for the view that the body is 
incurably evil and that sin must be 
mortified slowly until death completes 
the process. This belief did not gain 
ascendancy until the next century. 
Much depends upon one’s definition of 
sin. 

Mortification or faith. Sanctifi- 
cation was regarded as both a crisis 
and a process—as gained by both mor- 
tification and faith. Evil deeds were to 
be “mortified” but the dynamic of it 
was initiated by an act of faith. This 
“synergism” is well represented in 
Phil. 2:13 where the command to 
“work out” proceeds from an initial 
hallowing of the Spirit, “implicit in 
justifying faith,” which extends to all 
relations of life.” By making faith cen- 
tral Paul (and Acts) placed the em- 
phasis on divine grace. If, like justi- 


7 Bartlett, “Sanctification,” Hastings, Diction- 
ory of the Bible, IV, 391. 


fication, it is by faith, then it may be 
instantaneous,® and a present possi- 
bility. 

Conclusion. The total New Tes- 
Testament teaching, if a synthesis is 
attempted, may be condensed thus: 
the goal of the Christian in this pres- 
ent life is the fulfilling of Law by love 
to God and one’s neighbor (Mt. 5:45; 
I Jn. 3:14ff). This necessitates a 
cleansing of the “heart” from selfish 
traits (11 Cor. 7:1) or “works of the 
flesh” (Gal. 5:19) so that the sinful 
character of the emotional life is van- 
quished. This is a gift of grace, rather 
than a reward of self-effort, received 
by faith (Acts 15:9; 26:18), in Jesus 
as the sin-bearer (I Jn. 1:2), and is 
effected by the Holy Spirit, resulting 
in a complete integration of the per- 
sonality in Christ and unitv within the 
church (Gal. 2:21; Eph. 411-16). It is 
expressed in effective service (Rom. 
12) and culminates in perfect love (I 
Cor. 13) and union with the divine 
(Jn. 17). 

On the whole the New Testament 
ideal of perfection, is more of a con- 
viction than an express assertion. It 
emerges from the following beliefs: 
(1) sin is not only an act but a prin- 
ciple; (2) this remains in believers; 
(3) believers have the alternative of 
either (a) maintaining the “status 
quo,” or (b) going on to “perfection” 
— purification and maturity in love 
and grace; (4) God is holy and heaven 
a holy place, hence sin must be dealt 
with either in the next life. at death. 
or in this life; (5) it is during this 
life that God promises to “save his 
people from their sins” and to perfect 
them in love. 

Among the world’s literature the 
New Testament best represents an 
epoch in which a great deal has been 
caught and crystallized: that human 
nature is completely redeemable, that 
God’s initiative in that process is the 


8 N. B. use of the aorist in Rom. 13:14; Col. 
1:9; Eph. 6:11. 
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guaranty of its success. and that the 
theater of victory over evil is this pres- 
ent life. If these premises be granted, 
the question as to whether the New 
Testament teaches a perfection in this 
life is likely to receive an affirmative 
answer. 

The answer, however, is not found 
primarily in certain words or passages 
(neither is it apart from them), but 
rather, in the import of the whole. 
The New Testament presents. not a 
doctrine, but a conviction, that God 
can make His children like Himself. 
as they believe on His Son and re- 
spond to His Spirit, until every mo- 
tive is unselfish and everv action con- 
sistent with the end of holiness. This 
is not an absolute perfection. but a 
relative one—man can become well- 
pleasing to God, as a man. A life is 
possible in which, by the grace of God, 
sin is no longer operative and every 
action is in harmony with the law of 
love. 

When Wesley told his generation 
that a holy life was the chief end of 
man, that perfect love was a present 
possibility, and that this entire sanc- 
tification of life was, like justification, 
received by faith, he had a precedent 
for it in the New Testament. 


II 
PERFECTION 
ESTANTISM 


CHRISTIAN IN 


The Pauline and Johannine em- 
phasis on personal sanctity of life was 
conserved in almost everv generation. 
but often submerged or perverted. The 
reformers, in their emphasis on the ob- 
ject of faith, and the forensic conse- 
quences of faith, stopped short of an 
adequate emphasis on the inner re- 
newal and transformation of charac- 
ter. More precisely, the ideal of eth- 
ical righteousness, which the first re- 
formers vaguely outlined, became ob- 
scured in the subsequent debates on 
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doctrine. Some in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, amid doctrinal acrimony, fanat- 
icism, and degeneration in morals, be- 
came aware of the need of versonal 
holiness. This emphasis, while not ab- 
sent from the Anglican church, became 
articulate in Fox and in German Piet- 
ism. Methodism sought to preserve the 
religious values of its Augustinian her- 
itage, together with the ethical values 
of its Pelagian heritage, in its dual 
emphasis on justification and sanctifi- 
cation. It seized upon the motto of 
German pietism—‘“Christ in us as well 
as Christ for us,” and by means of ser- 
mon, song, and testimony, embodied it 
in “a thousand witnesses.” Holiness 
was taken from the monastery. and 
from the collegium (Herrnhut) and 
brought to the homes. shops. and 
chapels of an industrialized nation. It 
was a bold rebuttal of the assumption 
that sin and the bodv are insevarable. 
In addition, Methodism, as a result of 
pietistic influence, swung from the 
“moral influence” theorv of atonement 
associated with Pelagius, the mystics, 
and William Law, toward the reform- 
ers’ emphasis on a “vicarious atone- 
ment” with its correlative emphasis on 
grace and faith. Deliverance from sin. 
consequently, did not necessarily in- 
volve pride of achievement. 


As in the New Testament the pro- 
phetic ideas of perfection were com- 
bined with priestly ideas of holiness, 
so in “the great revival’ the priestly 
ideas of holiness, preserved in Cathol- 
icism, and the prophetic emphasis, pre- 
served in Protestantism, converge. 
Wesley went a long way towards the 
demonstration that through grace. “du 
kannst denn du sollst,” or, as his suc- 
cessors have said, “God’s commands 
are His enablings.”” Wesley moralized 


the traditional Protestant conception 
of faith. The eighteenth century em- 
phasis on freedom was now_combined 
with the traditional emphasis on grace 
to form—“the most distinctive doc- 
trine of Methodism.” 
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Tie UNIQUE FEATURES IN WESLEY’S 
‘DOCTRINE 


Again and again Wesley defined per- 
fection as the call of Christians “to 
love God with all their heart. and to 
serve Him with all their strength.” It 
was only the relatively incidental 
points that were new with him and the 
objects of controversy. The five points 
in Wesley’s doctrine which were 
unique with him, were: (1) sanctifica- 
tion may be completed in this life, (2) 
it is distinct from, and subsequent to, 
regeneration, (3) it comes entirely by 
faith, (4) it is gradual but is often 
consummated in a moment, and (5) 
one may have the “witness of the Spir- 
it” that this has been done in him. In 
the three aspects of suddenness. its re- 
ception only by faith, and the witness 
of the Spirit, it is like regeneration. 
‘The first four points are really one and 
stand or fall together; they all rest 
upon the element of entirety. If the 
process of renewal can, in any sense, 
be regarded as possible of completion 
in this life, then all the other points 
will follow quite naturally. 

In this point of entirety alone was 
Wesley unique. The Catholics said 
entire sanctification occurred after 
death—in purgatory. The reformers 
said it occurred only after the soul 
was released from an inherently sinful 
hody—at death. The Methodists be- 
lieved that it could occur in this life 
without departing from the world to a 
monastery. Those who identified sanc- 
tification and justification were few. 


The Entirety of Sanctification. 
The essential point is whether Wesley 
was correct in saying that the Bible 
teaches the possibility of entire sanc- 
tification in this life. An affirmative 
answer is based upon these considera- 
tions. In Wesley’s definition of terms 
(1) Sin is (a) an act, (b) a condition, 
but (c) not an infirmity of body or 
mind—it is a defect of love. 


(2) Perfection is not absolute but rel- 
ative—that of a man. (3) Perfection 
involves cessation from inward and 
outward sin. (4) The Bible nowhere 
states that the body is essentially sin- 
ful and that deliverance from sin is 
impossible until death. (5) The New 
Testament does state that deliverance 
from sin is possible and to be sought. 
(II Cor. 7:1; I Thess. 5:23). (6) The 
New Testament exhorts Christians to 
be like God in holiness and love (E.g.. 
I Jn. 4:12). 


_When Wesley is allowed to define 
his terms, and state his qualifications, 
the Biblical basis for this part of his 
doctrine is likely to be conceded. This 
is borne out by the fact that contem- 
porory objections to his doctrine were 
based more upon theological than upon 
scriptural grounds. The doctrine 
stirred deep prejudices, and, in the 
controversies which followed, there 
were too few who exemplified the doc- 
trine of perfect love. But Wesley’s 
Biblical basis for the entirety of sanc- 
tification stands. 

The Second Work of Grace. 
This feature of Wesley’s doctrine is de- 
pendent upon the element of entirety. 
Several factors lead to the emphasis 
upon this point: (1) the fact that in 
theory, and in fact, sinful dispositions 
remain in those whose sins are for- 
given; (2) the conviction that purity 
of heart and perfect love is a gift of 
grace and not merely a succession of 
xood works; (3) the inference that if 
it is a divine gift it may come at any 
time; and (4) the testimony of many 
whose deeper religious experience fol- 
lowed the pattern of regeneration, con- 
viction for “inbred sin.” full consecra- 
tion, trust, and present experience of 
purity, peace, and power. 

The Biblical basis for this feature of 
Wesley’s doctrine is not extensive. It 
is more implicit than explicit; more of 
un inference than an assertion. In- 
stances in cts of the Holv Spirit com- 
ing upon those already converted, to- 
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gether with promises of full deliver- 
ance from sins remaining after the wa- 
ter baptism, i.e., “inward sins” such as 
pride, are taken as implying a second 
crisis comparable to regeneration. 
Wesley cited but little Scrivture in 
support of this feature. It was enough 
for him that God often worked that 
way and it seemed entirely reasonable 
that if sin is ever entirely removed 
from a believer by faith it should be 
as epochal as forgiveness. 


Sanctification by Faith or 
Works. The Catholics. in popular be- 
lief if not in theology, taught, in order, 
sanctification and justification by good 
works. Luther taught justification by 
faith alone and his followers made 
sanctification to follow. The Anglicans 
taught justification by faith and sanc- 
tification by works.’ Wesley was first 
to state explicitly that sanctification, 
as well as justification. is bv faith 
alone. If it comes by faith it may come 
as conditions are met—that is now: if 
by faith it is a gift of God; if a gift of 
God it will necessarily be complete 
and entire. Wesley urged this both 
against contemporaries who taught 
that sanctification comes by works,’* 
and also those who said that it is com- 
pleted at justification. 

Thus Wesley did for Protentantion 
what Luther did to Catholicism—he 
recovered the Pauline emphasis upon 
erace and faith. Again, it may be said 
that Wesley taught the Christian, as 
Luther taught the sinner. that the way 


“into the holiest” is by faith in Christ . 


alone. Thus, both the quilt of sin and 
the pollution of sin is removed by the 
grace of God in response to repent- 
ance and faith. In nothing was Wesley 
more in line with the tenor of the New 
Testament than in this feature of his 
doctrine. 


9 Richard Hooker, “A Learned Discourse of 
Justification,” in Ecclesiastical Polity, I, (Every- 
man’s p. 38). 

10 J. Wesley, Standard Sermons, II, 453. 
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Sanctification: Gradual or In- 
stantaneous? No feature of doctrine 
gave Wesley more difficulty than this 
one. His answer was that it was both 
gradual and instantaneous: both a 
process and a crisis. Most of the time 
he dwells on the gradual work, prob- 
ably as a carry-over from the tradition 
in which he grew up and partly to 
counteract the position of those ex- 
tremists who said sanctification was 
complete at regeneration. Toward the 
end of his ministry he stressed the 
instantaneous aspect more, as has al- 
ready been shown. In this he was in- 
fluenced by the testimonies of many 
who professed to have entered into this 
experience by faith and found com- 
plete deliverance from evil tempers in 
an instant. In turn, his teaching in- 
fluenced the movement. and. especially 
after 1760, this element came to occu- 
py a prominent place in the typical 
pattern of Methodist experience. 

Positively, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that there comes a time when 
one’s self-hallowing or consecration 
can be complete. Negatively, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that there comes a 
definite time when sin censes to “sub- 
sist,” especially if this cleansing is a 
gift of grace. In other words. as Wes- 
ley expressed it, one may be dying for 
some time yet there comes a definite 
time, when death is complete. In the 
New Testament this is a legitimate in- 
ference from what is explicitly stated. 


IV 
Factors, OTHER THAN SCRIPTURAL, 
WHICH WERE INFLUENTIAL 


Tradition. By tradition is 
meant the church tradition in which 
Wesley was nurtured, chiefly the Es- 
tablished Church. As has previously 
been pointed out this influence was 
both conscious and unconscious and 
was probably more pervasive than 
Wesley himself realized. He retained 
his loyalty to the Church throughout 
life and ignored the popular demand 
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among his Societies for sevaration. 
Itis brother Charles was even more of 
a high churchman than was John. 

Wesley never found fault with the 
Articles, or the Homilies, or the Sac- 
raments; instead he appealed to them 
frequently, claimed that he believed in 
them, and acted upon them more faith- 
fully than the average Anglican. 


One unfortunate importation from 


this source was the Realistic Theory. 


of Original Guilt which the Anglicans 
inherited from Augustine. Wesley ac- 
cepted the belief that all sinned with 
Adam and incurred his guilt and pun- 
ishment—that of spiritual guilt. Said 
he, “in Adam all died, all human kind. 
all the children of men who were then 
in Adam’s loins.”'! In another ser- 
mon he applies to the Christian the 
language appropriate for the con- 
demned sinner when he says, “A con- 
viction of their guiltiness is another 
branch of that repentance which be- 
longs to the children of God.”’? Else- 
where he distinguished more clearly 
between the sinner’s guilt and the un- 
sanctified believer’s pollution, as when 
he says, 


The repentance consequent upon justification, is 
widely different from that which is antecedent to 
it. This implies no guilt, no sense of condemna- 
tion, no consciousness of the wrath of God.13 


The language used by Wesley to de- 
scribe the sin “cleaving to all our 
words and actions” came from his 
theological heritage—in this case from 
the Thirty-nine Articles. 

The Prayer-Book also contributed to 
Wesleyan doctrine. From the “Morn- 
ing Prayer’ in the “Third Collect” 
Charles sang: 


Vouchsafe to keep my soul from sin, 
Its cruel power suspend, 


11 J. Wesley, “Repentance of Believers,” Ser- 
mons, I, 121. 

12J. Wesley, “Scripture Way of Salvation,” 
op. cit., I, 389. 

13 Loc. cit., “Sin in Believers,” op. cit., I, 110, 
et al. 
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Till all this strife and war within 
In perfect peace shall end. 
* * 


Though now to every sin inclined, 
I would be as thou art, 

Lowly as Thine, oh, make my mind, 
And meek and pure my heart.!4 


The section on Confirmation suggest- 
ed these lines: 


Purge me from every sinful blot, 
My idols all be cast aside; 

Cleanse me from every sinful thought, 
From all the filth of self and pride.!5 


The language came the 
Chureh; the faith that the prayers 
would be answered came from another 
source—the Bible. 


Environment. By environment 
is meant the immediate and contem- 
porary influences as dintinguished 
from past environment which has just 
heen labeled tradition. 

From a theological standpoint Wes- 
ley was less influenced bv his contem- 
poraries than by his predecessors. Ev- 
idence of this is his condemnation of 
contemporary habits of thought: 


It is now quite unfashionable . . . to say anything 
to the disparagement of human nature; which is 
generally allowed, notwithstanding a few infirm- 
ities, to be very innocent, and wise, and vir- 
tuous !16 


His was not blindly reactionary or 
indiscriminate; he could speak of “the 
deists, Arians, and Socinians.” as the 
“ “first-born of Satan’,”!? but he wel- 
comed the reflections of Locke and 
Newton, and referred to Bengel as 
“the most pious, the most judicious, 
and the most laborious. of all the mod- 
ern commentators on the New Testa- 
ment.”!® He was scornful of the “mer- 
ciful John Calvin” for burning Serve- 
tus with green wood for avoiding the 


14Quoted in G. Warrington, Echoes of the 
Prayer-Book in Wesley's Hymns, p. 13. 

15 Ibid., p. 365. 

16 J. Wesley, “Original Sin,” Sermons, I, 392. 

17J. Wesley, “True Christianity Defended.” 
op. cit., II, 493. 

18J. Wesley, “On the Trinity,” op. cit., II, 21. 
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term “Trinity” because it was not in 
the Bible.’ 

In general, Wesley was conservative 
but not blindly so; he did not accept 
the new uncritically because it was 
new, nor venerate the old simplv for 
its age. Every current movement he 
tested by the Bible and its bearing on 
the Revival. 

Reason. To the assertion that Wes- 
ley’s doctrine is logical but not scrip- 
tural there seems to be adeauate room 
for the rejoinder that it is in the Bible 
and he freely used his reason to ex- 
plain and apply it; there is much more 
evidence than can be cited in support 
of his claim than can he urged 
against it. 

The implication that his doctrine of 
perfection grew out of the deistic ideas 
of his age”® seems entirely unwarrant- 
ed; his belief in the corruption and 
helplessness of human nature was in 
direct opposition to deism. . 

Experience. On one hand, Wes- 
ley asserted that if the Bible taught 
perfection and no one exemplified it he 
would still insist upon it—“let God be 
true and every man a liar’; on the 
other hand, he indicated the import- 
ance of Christian experience to verify 
and interpret scripture, stating that if 
no one ever experienced what -he 
preached he would conclude that it 
was not scriptural.2’_ Thus, the four 
factors contributed to his doctrine: 
the Bible, his own reason, his Chris- 
tian experience, and the experience of 
others. All were important. 

Summary. The question as to 
whether Wesley was scriptural may 
not be answered without qualifications. 
By “scriptural” it is here taken to 
mean, in general, accuracy in grasping 
the thought and intent of the several 
books of the Bible in their present 
form. 

His use of the Bible is fragmentary. 


19 Loc. cit. 
20F. J. McConnell, Essentials of Methodism, 


21J. Wesley, Plain Account, (Tigert), p. 75. 
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He notes the context too infrequently, 
and instead, strings together passages 
from different parts of the Bible which 
have a “spiritual” association but no 
literary or historical connection. 

The texts on which he builds are 
sometimes overworked, as, for in- 
stance, the use of Ps. 130:8, “and he 
will redeem Israel from all his in- 
iquities,” as a promise of entire sanc- 
tification.” Likewise, such texts as 
Eze. 36 :25, 29; I Jn. 3:8 and Rom. 8: 
3, 4 are used as proofs when it is legit- 
imate to employ them only by accomo- 
dation, or as illustrative, or by infer- 
ence, and not for direct “proof.” 

There are other passages and em- 
phases in the Bible which he failed to 
use as effectively as he might. For ex- 
ample, I Thessalonians, especially 
verses 4:13 and 5:23, could have been 
used more. He might well have de- 
voted more time to Biblical exposition 
in his Plain Account even if it meant 
less space for argumentation. 

On the positive side it may be af- 
firmed that Wesley was “scriptural” 
when the following factors are consid- 
ered. 

He exhibits an intimate knowl- 
edge of the original languages, even 
though it is not conspicuous in his ser- 
mons and popular tracts.2> To those 
who accused him of superficial schol- 
arship he admitted that he studied on 
the road, but, he added that the Scrip- 
tures were an exception—that he had 
examined “minutely” every word in 
the Greek New Testament, and that 
“it was not in running that I wrote 
twice over the Notes on the New Tes- 
tament.’"* Facility as a linguist does 
not guarantee trustworthy interpre- 
tations but it does entitle one to re- 
spect when he speaks. 

During fifty years of controversy, 


22 J. Wesley, Plain Account, (Tigert), p. 44. 

23E. g., J. Wesley, “Original Sin,” Sermons, 
I, 393, where he exhibits accurate knowledge of 
the Hebrew original of “imaginations.” Cf. “The 
Fall of Man,” op. cit., II, 36. 

24 J. Wesley, quoted by Cell, op. cit., p. x. 
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when theological passions were high 
no one undertook to refute Wesley 
from a Scriptural standpoint, in any 
worthwhile effort. His requests that 
he be corrected from the Bible, and his 
challenge to prove him unscriptural, 
were never acted upon. 

There are no instances where, in any 
major points, Wesley’s interpretation 
was plainly contrary to the meaning 
of the original. In many cases he took 
inferences for assertions but in few 
cases is he clearly in error. In no case 
can it be shown that he deliberately 
perverted the Bible to support a pre- 
viously adopted position. 


Tue VALipiTry Or THE IDEAL 

In recent years the challenge to this 
ideal of Christian perfection comes 
with renewed vigor from the same 
source and with nearly the same argu- 
ments that were heard in Wesley’s 
day. The “Theology of crisis” follows 
in the Reformed tradition and is char- 
acteristically suspicious of “preten- 
tions” to perfection. So great is the 
Barthian polemic against sanctifica- 
tion that a Lutheran protests.” 

This trend began with Luther: “The 
saints are always intrinsically sinners ; 
that is why they are declared right- 
eous.”’® Similarly Brunner says, that 
the sinner, “though justified, contin- 
ues to the last days of his earthly life 
to be a sinner,’’’’—language that little 
suggests the eighth chapter of Romans. 

Niebuhr’s polemic against perfec- 
tionism, like Barth’s, abounds in “par- 
adoxes.” The dialectic is impressive, 
perhaps because incomprehensible. It 
acknowledges that the complexity does 
seem to offend “canons of consistency.” 
Essentially, like apocalyptic perfec- 
tionists, it defers the hope of perfec- 
tion and deliverance from sin until the 
next life. 


25 A. Koeberle, The Quest for Holiness. 

26 Luther, Works, (Ficker, ed.) II, 105, cited 
by Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, 

27 E. Brunner, The Theology of Crisis, p. 63. 


To understand that the Christ in us is not a pos- 
session but a hope; that perfection is not a reality 
but an intention; that such peace as we know in 
this life is never purely the peace of achievement 


. . . does not destroy moral ardour or responsi- 
bility.28 


If the Pelagians, Arminians, and _pi- 
etists, are never free from the tempta- 
tion to Pharisaism, the Reformation 
thought is never free from the tempta- 
tion to antinomianism. This tendency 
has never been fully mastered either 
in logic or in life. Niebuhr’s judgment 
that “man could not be tempted if he 
had never sinned” violates what Chris- 
tians have always believed about Jesus 
and it ignores the origin of sin. In 
reality it destroys freedom, for if a 
man had never, at some time in his ex- 
perience, had the power of contrary 
choice he never was free. The old doc- 
trine of Original Sin is preferable to 
such an alternative since it has the ad- 
vantage of supposing that, at least 
once, man was presented with a choice 
when he had real freedom. If sin must 
precede temptation, then man was al- 
ways predisposed to sin and never had 
a fair chance. Niebuhr joins James’ 
definition of temptation to Paul’s con- 
cept of sin and yet ignores the exhor- . 
tation of both to cleansing of the heart. 
However, he does credit Wesley with 
being more Biblical in his idea of per- 
fection than other “sectarian perfec- 
tionists.””° 

In spite of the resentment which a 
profession of sanctification always in- 
spires, and notwithstanding the inapt- 
itude of the term “Christian perfec- 
tion,” Wesley’s plea for tolerance 
breathes a sincere “catholic spirit” and 
is entitled to respect. 


Are we your enemies, because we look for a full 
deliverance from that carnal mind, which is en- 
mity against God? Nay, we are your brethren, 
your fellow-labourers in the vineyard of our 
Lord, your companions in the kingdom and pa- 
tience of Jesus. Although this we confess, . 

we do expect to love God with all our hearts, 


28 Niebuhr, op. cit., II, 125. 
29 [bid., II, 173. 
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“by the inspiration of His Holy Spirit, that we 
shall perfectly love Him and worthily magnify 
His holy name.”30 


Unlike theories of “imperfection,” it 
refuses to belieye that the final answer 
to.sin is not faith without actual sal- 
vation but faith resulting in salyation. 
It is no accident that the practical ef- 
fect of this tradition, is “faith” with 
little of the fruits of faith. Compen- 
sation is suspected jin the substitution 
of the “fact of Christ’s presence”. for 
the “consciousness of Christ’s pres- 
ence.’”’?! 

Opposition to, perfection, such as 
those indicated, arises essentially from 
doctrinaire prejudices rather , than 
from practical, scriptural, or logical 
grounds. Much of it is to be explained 
from defective ideas of God, of. sin, 
and of grace. If sin is logated in the 
will rather than in the body or mind; 
if victory over, sinfulness, is to be 
sought. in God, rather than in self- 
effort; and if. the idea of redemption, 
is primarily the rendering of the. hu- 
man spirit habitable, by, the, Divine, 
then slight objection should be. raised 
against the age-old conviction that this: 
life. is Properly the theater of victory 
over sin and the attainment of; full 
moral stature. If the Christian mes- 
sage cannot give assurance here . it 
should, expend less. effort J in explaining 
w 

“The foregoing. digenssion has. 
been inspired primarily by, a desire to 
defend Wesley or his doctrine, . but 
rather to clear away the relevant from 
the irrelevant in the discussion and to 
permit Wesley to defend himself 
against. his . critics, In many -ef the 
cases just. mentioned, . Wesley’s. self- 
criticisms: have been. overlooked and 
his qualifications and explanations ig- 
nored. It appears therefore, that: while 
there is much in: Wesley’s personal life 
and views with which to find. fault, yet 
his ‘doctrine :of peefention stands 


“307. ‘Wesley, Plain Account, 28. 
31 The. Victorious Life, (1918), p. 354. 
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solid ground. Much modern objection 
to.the doctrine comes from a lack of- 
understanding of what Wesley said, 
from. the faults of its living witnesses, 
and from a lack of sympathy with the 
whole purpose behind it., Current ne- 
glect of. this doctrine results from a 
neglect of. regeneration. Much opposi- 
tion comes from lack of.a satisfactory 
nomenclature. There is no term or 
phrase, Biblical or otherwise, that ex- 
presses the whole doctrine, without 
partiality or ambiguity. , Wesley’s own 
central, emphasis on love to God and 
man, has never, been improved upon. 
Even “perfect. love” is but.a partial 
expression of its content, since it ig- 
nores the category of holiness. 

.In spite of inevitable cheapening 
and crystallization of the inner experi- 
ence of. the soul it is difficult to see 
how the' ideal of holiness ¢ould be pre- 
sented: to' the masses and captured by 
them without some mechanical stand- 
ardization.. The basic danger in the 
Wesleyan pattern is not a fundamental. 
error: within itself but: is, that danger 
inherent in'any, pattern—that. of sub- 
stituting the: letter for the spirit.. Wes-. 
ley! broke through the-shell of eight- 
eenth :¢entury dogmatism and. found 
the: “living water” as'Paul, Augustine, 
and ‘Luther, had, and many followed 
him. Inevitably the forms which. the 
new spirit assumed again became ster- 
eotyped and dogmatic. The present 
generation needs a prophet of similar 
caliber. to teach the old, lesson that 
constantly needs re-interpretation in 
the light of of contempora: Bagiers Like 
previous “this ~ one 
needs not only light hut’ & a new incar- 
nation of the ideal of pure love to’ God 
and man. It is well if a generation has 
only oné such incarnation ; it is much’ 
better if it has a multitude of them. © 

Oné' partial but ‘not insignificant ‘as- 
pect of the validity of a movement is 
expressed in the idea that the spirit 
tends' to: take itself a ‘body. ‘The idea 
of ‘perfection ‘as’' poptlarized ‘and ‘de: 
fined by Wesley has an” impressive 
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“body.” The vitality of this ideal is 
illustrated by the formation in Amer- 
ica of the National Holiness Associa- 
tion, which is still active on an inter- 
national scale. The number of “holi- 
ness denominations” thoroughly Wes- 
leyan in doctrine and emphasis is an- 
other evidence of the value of this 
ideal. Their combined membership, in- 
cluding that of missionary societies, 
numbers perhaps a million. In addi- 
tion, the origin of such bodies as the 
Evangelical Church directly 
caused by this feature of Methodist 
doctrine; as in the mother church, 
after a period of controversy, the doc- 
trine was officially adopted and there- 
after neglected.** In addition, the in- 
fluence of this emphasis outside of the 
Wesleyan tradition is reflected in “Vic- 
torious Life’ movements which ex- 
press a similar impetus in different 
phraseology. Practically all of the 
modern “holiness movements” can be 
traced to Wesley.*> The same desire, 
on the part of the common people, for 
the ultimate in Christian piety may be 
seen in the rapid growth of Pentecost- 
al groups, especially in America. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that this 
doctrine, promising and promoting the 
ultimate in the life of the believer, an- 
swers to some sense of need among 
Protestant Christians. 

The wholesome emphasis for the 
present seems to lie in emphasizing the 
aspect of growth rather than status, 
and keeping uppermost the positive as- 
pect of love. 

The Wesleyan doctrine of the ideal 
did not start off a new school of 
thought but rather a new life move- 
ment. While it did not provide a creed, 
it did furnish a discipline; in so doing 
it recaptured the Biblical emphasis on 
religion as a way of life—as “salvation 
by faith.” 


32 R. K. Schwab, The History of the Doctrine 
of Christian Perfection in the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, pp. 200ff. 

33 B. B. Warfield, Perfectionism, II, 463. 


VI 
GENERAL SUMMARY 
Two basic ideas were noted in the 
Old Testament as they apply to the 
ideal for man: holiness, associated 
with the priestly tradition, and right- 
eousness, associated with the prophetic 


tradition. Gradually these two con- 
cepts, the religious and the moral, 
merged—to the enrichment of both. 

Holiness, a quality peculiar to the 
divine, included, from the first, separa- 
tion from the common and the “un- 
clean” and dedication to Jahweh. The 
inclusion of righteousness, goodness, 
and mercy, in this concept, found its 
most explicit expression in Amos, Ho- 
sea, and Isaiah. To the extent that 
these qualities were predicated of Jah- 
weh they were thought to be demanded 
of all men and exemplified in some— 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Sam- 
uel, and Job—to mention a few. A 
man thus whole-hearted in his devo- 
tion, justice, and integrity, was de- 
scribed as “perfect,” meaning not free- 
dom from all fault, but blameless, 
sound in character, as sacrificial vic- 
tims were sound in body. 

In later Judaism, devotion to the 
Torah, and a greater concern with in- 
tention, with the universality of sin, 
and with the importance of motive, is 
reflected in the popular literature of 
the post-canonical period. Rabbinic 
commentaries indicate an emphasis 
upon qualities of mercy and charity as 
essential in those regarded as “per- 
fectly righteous.” Theoretically, all 
could keep the law perfectly; actually, 
no one did. In both popular and rab- 
binie writings, final and full deliver- 
ance from sin and the “evil imagina- 
tion” could be expected only in the 
Messianic age. 

Early Greek thought associated per- 
fection with physical prowess, the 
classical period made perfection to 
consist in knowledge, and in the Hel- 
lenistic period the body was regarded 
as the prison of the soul. These in- 
fluences decisively affected Christian- 
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ity, after the first century, to the ex- 
tent that, after the second century the 
“perfect”? Christian was often regarded 
as a gnostic or an ascetic “athlete.” 
Stoicism probably contributed to the 
ideal of martyrdom as the perfect end 
of a Christian life. 

The New Testament, in general, rep- 
resents the ethical ideals of the Old 
Testament. Here, for the first time, is 
to be found the complete fusion of the 
ideals of holiness and righteousness, 
in love. Perfection consists in love as 
the fulfilling of, not the substitute for, 
the law. This is seen in the Synoptic 
teaching, in Paul’s letters, and in the 
Johannine literature. The priestly 
nomenclature of holiness is used but 
only in a completely moralized and 
ethical sense. It contributes to the 
idea of ethical perfection the concepts 
of separation, consecration, sacrifice— 
the religious side of morality. Sancti- 
fication includes the negative aspect of 
cleansing from sin and the positive 
side of consecration to God and the 
service of humanity and involves the 
total personality, body, mind, and the 
self. Certain passages, particularly in 
Paul and John, imply that this sancti- 
fication may and should be complete 
and entire. 

The New Testament breathes an air 
of optimism, not noticeable in other 
literature, that man’s greatest enemies, 
sin and death, are, or will be con- 
quered through Christ, and that deliv- 
erance from sin is not to be deferred 
to some future day or era but that 
“today is the day of salvation.” This 
deliverance is not through observance 
of a rite or adherence to the law but is 
by faith, issuing in loyalty and love. 
Perfection is thus, not absolute but 
relative; it consists essentially in love 
and likeness to God and in love and 
service to man. 

This Christian ideal only partly con- 
quered the Roman world for it was it- 
self partly conquered by a perversion, 
due mostly to “gnostic” influences, in- 
to various forms of renunciation—chil- 
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iasm, martyrdom, monasticism. The 
monastic ideal was influential in the 
Christian ideal of the perfect Christian 
until after Wesley’s day. Its gradually 
relaxing hold is seen successively in 
the “Bretheren of the Common Life,” 
in the “protestant monasticism” of 
Spener and the pietists, and the evan- 
gelical perfection of the eighteenth 
century. The Evangelical Revival 
brought into emphasis what is most 
characteristic in the New Testament 
ideal of perfection: separation from 
the “world” only in a moral sense, 
“other-worldliness,’ emphasis upon 
salvation from sin, a message for the 
masses, a new individualism, a mis- 
sionary program, and social service. 

Wesley, by presenting Christianity 
as essentially a religion of salvation 
from sin, hit upon what is most prom- 
inent in the New Testament and prom- 
inent in the Old. By stressing faith as 
the method of-salvation he was in line 
with much of the Synoptics and John 
but especially of Paul. For this rea- 
son Wesley’s contention must be con- 
ceded, that, if he was a heretic, he be- 
came so by reading the Bible. Today, 
in liberal Protestantism, the Greek 
conception of human nature prevails 
over the Hebrew; the Greek view of 
sin as ignorance prevails over the He- 
brew idea of sin as rebellion; and 
man’s destiny is not the New Jerusa- 
lem but the New Republic. The Paul- 
ine view of salvation from sin by 
faith is now being replaced by the 
Solonie ideal of salvation from injus- 
tice. by legislation. For these reasons 
the Wesleyan message is today often 
regarded as an anachronism, and Wes- 
ley is either disregarded or re-inter- 
preted by those in that tradition. 

At the same time there has come a 
new appreciation of Wesley from all 
branches of Christendom. Prejudices 
have given way before a realization of 
his effect upon his own century and’ 
those following. Many things which 
he pioneered are almost axiomatic in 
evangelical denominations. These in- 
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clude tract evangelism, pastoral call- 
ing, lay leadership, open-air services, 
and such doctrinal emphases as “uni- 
versal atonement,” the love of God, 
the immanence of God, the validity of 
religious experience, and the emphasis 
on religion as purity of life as well as 
purity of faith. 

There is a widespread conviction 
that Luther and the other reformers 
did not go far enough—that they em- 
phasized justification by faith without 
saying much about sanctification and 
renewal of the inner man. This Wes- 
ley did, stressing that sanctification 
also is attainable by faith and that it 
may be entire in this life. Thus, he 
joined the Catholic idea of infused 
righteousness, as the goal, with the 
Protestant idea of faith, as the means, 
to obtain the idea of entire sanctifica- 
tion by faith. This he defined as pure 
love to God and man filling the soul to 
the exclusion of all sinful or selfish in- 
clinations. 


Wesley was in the middle of the 
road in most issues. Against the hu- 
manists in his own church he urged 
the depravity of man; against. the Cal- 
vinists he urged the salvability of man. 
He stressed the limitations of reason 
to the rationalists, and its importance 
to the fanatics. He denied that entire 
sanctification comes at regeneration to 
the Moravians, and insisted that it 
may come before death to the Calvin- 
ists. To the antinomians he preached 
good works, to the sacerdotalists faith, 
and, to all others, both. 

Wesley’s retention of the Ninth Ar- 
ticle and the traditional concept of 
Original Sin is often regarded as dam- 
aging to his doctrine of perfection, but 
in recent years there has come a new 
realization of social solidarity and the 
importance of heredity. The result has 
been in the direction of rehabilitation 
of the ancient doctrine. Wesley erred 
in retaining the Augustinian concept 
of Original Guilt and was never free 
from sacramentarianism, but, in the 
main, his view of human nature, its 
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freedom and possibilities, and his view 
of grace were such as to make his doc- 
trine of perfection valid today. 

Recent studies of religious experi- 
ence tend to validate its claim to 
trustworthiness as a source of reli- 
gious knowledge. By using this as a 
check and a criteria of dogma Wesley 
anticipated many modern trends in in- 
ductive method. To the interpretation 
of Scripture by reason he added—“and 
experience,” thus the authority of the 
Bible was liberalized and strengthened 
by the authority of the Spirit in Chris- 
tian experience. The “Christ for us” 
of Protestant scholasticism became the 
“Christ in us” of the Revival. The em- 
phasis shifted from doctrine to dis- 
cipline; from belief to performance; 
from a future to a present salvation. 

The relationship of mysticism and 
holiness to social service needs fur- 
ther exploration. There is a natural 
unity here which has hitherto re- 
mained unexplored. Wesley’s begin- 
ning in this area needs to be carried 
forward. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. In both Old and New Testaments 
there is a conviction that man can, 
and should be, well-pleasing to God. 

2. This “perfection” is not absolute 
but relative. 

3. Many passages in the New Testa- 
ment imply that this “perfection” or 
“holiness” includes deliverance from 
all sin that is due to selfish direction 
of the will, i.e., exclusive of “infirm- 
ities” incident to body and mind. 

4. Such a salvation from sin is re- 
garded as a promised privilege in this 
life, and, in Paul especially, as coming 
by faith. 

6. There is a valid distinction be- 
tween restoration to God’s favor (jus- 
tification) and transformation to his 
likeness (sanctification). 

7. The focal points in the Wesleyan 
emphasis are, that sanctification is en- 
tire, and, that it comes by faith; on 
these essential points the Scriptural 
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“proof” is the most explicit and em- 
phatic. 

8. In his definition of perfection as 
love excluding sin and selfishness, in- 
augurated by faith, Wesley was 
Pauline. 

9. The emphasis upon faith led to a 
stress, in Wesley’s later ministry, upon 
entire sanctification as a second work 
of grace distinct from regeneration. 

10. ‘Despite changed attitudes to- 
ward the Bible, sin, and human na- 
ture, the main elements in this doc- 
trine remain valid. 

11. The Bible should be interpreted 
by Christian experience. 

12. The ideals of holiness and serv- 
ice have a natural affinity. 


Upon the basis of the data consid- 
ered, the conclusion is that the main 
elements of Wesley’s definition of the 
Christian ideal are in accord with the 


major emphases in the New Testa- 
ment. Wesley’s claim to being “scrip- 
tural” can therefore be validated. 

It is not without significance that 
the Wesleyan phase of the pietistic 
movement has fostered a renewed in- 
terest in the Scriptures and has tend- 
ed to check the influence of “destruc- 
tive criticism,” in evangelical church- 
es. It affords additional confirmation 
to Wesley’s claim that the Revival rep- 
resented a return to primitive Chris- 
tianity, and to his assertion that his 
“most distinctive doctrine” is only 
what he found in the Bible. 

This generation needs another 
prophet of Wesley’s caliber to carry 
forward the work of the Reformation 
by pointing the way to the fuller 
realization of this ideal—perfect love 
to both God and man, and its practical 
application to all the relationships of 
our complex civilization. 
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Early Methodist Autobiography 


A Study in the Literature of The Inner Life* 


Marky ALIica TBNNBY 


Although much has been written 
concerning the remote influence of 
Methodism eighteenth-century 
literature, no investigation has been 
centered around a literary genre pro- 
duced under Wesley's immediate in- 
fluence and expressive, therefore, of 
the ideas which Wesleyan brought into 
currency. This is a study of early 
Methodist autobiography for such evi- 
dences. 

Methodist autobiography continues 
a literary convention established in 
the seventeenth century by the radical 
Protestant sects, whose interest in in- 
ward religion led to their adoption of 
autobiographical writing as an instru- 
ment of introspection and evangelism. 
By 1650 the ministerial autobiography 
had become a popular means of self- 
revelation among all the enthusiastic 
sects. From them came two master- 
pieces: Bunyan’s Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners, and Fox’s Jour- 
nal. But among the conservatives the 
form met with disfavor. Anglican 
autobiography was entirely objective, 
and the master autobiography from 
Presbyterianism, Baxter’s Reliquie, 
gave scant attention to subjective his- 
tory. 

The extreme interpretation given by 
the enthusiasts to the doctrine of im- 
manence and the freedom allowed for 
response to the Inner Light was con- 
genial to the romantic temperament. 


*The title of a doctoral dissertation presented 
to the Department of English Literature in the 
University of Wisconsin in 1939. What follows 
is the abstract and chapter six of this thesis. 


As a result, their autobiography of- 
fers in varying degrees, depending 
upon the thoroughness of their inter- 
pretation of the Protestant theory of 
private judgment and the extent of 
their exercise of group control, such 
qualities as free play of individualism, 
disregard for the social distinctions 
traditionally established, faith in the 
self expressed creatively in a fresh ex- 
ercise of imaginative vision or wasted 
in neurotic subjectivism. 


But enthusiasm, and with it enthus- 
iastic autobiography, declined at the 
end of the century, when Latitudina- 
rian developments offered a challenge 
to the emphasis upon inward religion. 
The rise of rationalism, while attrib- 
utable to diverse causes, was to some 
degree the result of the revolt against 
the subjectivism of the enthusiasts, 
and the dogma of reason, identifying, 
as it did, rationality with uniformity, 
became a powerful weapon against the 
eccentricities of individualists. The 
doctrine of immanence disappeared be- 
fore an extreme emphasis upon tran- 
scendence, and Christian belief sought 
foundation entirely in external evi- 
dence. Revelation was conceived of as 
simply a restatement of truths already 
known to natural religion. 


In literature the consequences of a 
philosophy of uniformitarianism are 
seen in a disavowal of the Platonic 
doctrine of poetical inspiration, an ap- 
peal to traditional authority, an anti- 
rationalistic distrust of self, an inhib- 
ition of individual impulse, and a well- 
calculated defense of the status quo. 
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The system of natural religion, how- 
ever, was doomed when its defenders, 
following the lead of Locke, employed 
the empirical form of apologetic. The 
dogmatic assumptions concerning the 
universality of reason were chal- 
lenged, and the logical outcome of ra- 
tionalism proved to be the skepticism 
of Hume. Wesleyanism at this junc- 
ture offered a new foundation for reli- 
gious belief. 

In conclusion it may be noted that 
Wesleyan doctrine was a_ synthesis 
composed of diverse elements which 
were a part of the eighteenth-century 
complex of ideas. It adapted to its 
own ends both the theory of uniform- 
itarianism and Lockian empiricism; 
but its roots were planted in Anglo- 
Catholic mysticism and orthodox tra- 
dition, and its evolution was influenced 
by the pietistic ideal of a select body 
of the converted. Impelled by a pro- 
.found concern over inward religion, 
Wesley moved gradually from the ra- 
tionalistic conception of faith as intel- 
lectual assent to dogma, to a definition 
of faith as assurance. In this appeal 
to the inner consciousness he believed 
that he had not only revivified the 
Protestant theory of justification by 
faith, but had also discovered an an- 
swer to skepticism. He presented as a 
final attestation to the truth of Chris- 
tianity the internal evidence given by 
personal religious experience. While 
he did not reject traditional evidence, 
or institutional pattern, or the exer- 
cise of the reason, his major appeal 
was to the “spiritual senses.” 

The history of early Methodism is 
the history of the clarification and ex- 
pansion of this theory of the “spiritual 
senses.” In this process of doctrine- 
making religious autobiography played 
a very important part. Originally 
Wesley under High Church influences 
used the diary as an instrument of 
self-examination. Governed always by 
an emphasis upon the theory of origi- 
nal sin, he approached self-study more 
analytically and critically than the en- 


thusiastic autobiographers. Yet he 
valued more highly than they the sub- 
jective material. The major objective 
in autobiographical writing among 
them had been evangelism; the new 
motive introduced by Wesley was in- 
ductive inquiry into religious experi- 
ence. An examination of the auto- 
biography and biography produced by 
various religious groups formed one 
stage in the process by which Wesley 
arrived at his definition of faith; a 
further examination of autobiograph- 
ical letters solicited from his followers 
furnished data in formulating his 
theory of Christian perfection; the 
autobiographies of the lay preachers 
were published in the Arminian Mag- 
azine as empirical evidence against 
Calvinistic doctrine. The Methodist 
movement may therefore be said to 
have been founded upon an empirical 
approach to religious experience, in 
which autobiography was used for 
case study. 

The most noteworthy consequence 
of this adaptation of the empirical 
method was the transition made by 
Wesleyan thought from the universal- 
ity of reason to the universality of the 
“spiritual senses.” Wesley thereby 
took over the chief argument support- 
ing the claims of reason and used it 
to present the claims of intuition. The 
references made by Blake, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth to Methodist doctrine 
indicate that it was Wesley’s effective 
interpretation of faith that most im- 
pressed the early romantics. The suc- 
cess of the Wesleyan appeal to the 
subjective evidence furnished a basis 
of fact and certainty for other theories 
which were denying the supremacy of 
reason. The strength of Wesleyanism 
lay in its foundation in orthodox tra- 
dition and, likewise, in the balance it 
effected between individualism and in- 
stitutionalism. 

But from his examination of the lit- 
erature of the inner life preduced with- 
in these bounds Wesley announced cer- 
tain discoveries which anticipated and 
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subtly influenced future literary de- 
velopments. First came the declara- 
tion of the universality of the “spir- 
itual senses”; this led logically to a 
recognition of the spiritual potential- 
ities of the humblest of men when 
moved by a desire for moral perfection. 
Moreover, he discovered in the auto- 
biographies of these men “strong ster- 
ling sense” and “noble sentiments” ex- 
pressed “in the purest finest lan- 
guage.” He was amazed at the artless 
beauty of their simple style and rec- 
ommended it as a pattern, challenging 
the “most polite” to alter it for the 
better, and contrasting it with the cant 
phrases and conventional diction of 
the day. Early Methodist autobiog- 
raphy thus became the medium for a 
significant experiment, supplying 
proof of the trustworthiness of intui- 
tion, the safety of democratic privilege, 
the nobility of the common man, and 
the beauties of the plain style. 


THE LITERARY SIGNIFICANCE 
OF EARLY METHODIST 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The object of this study has been the 
examination of religious autobiogra- 
phy written by early Methodists for 
evidences of the place of Wesleyanism 
in the literary currents of the eight- 
eenth century. The assumption which 
has guided this examination has been 
that the religious autobiography is a 
literary type which might illustrate 
the relationship of Wesleyanism to cer- 
tain pre-romantic tendencies of the 
age. 

What qualities had the ascendance 
in literature in 1739 when Wesley be- 
gan his mission as field preacher to 
England’s forgotten masses? Without 
adding anything more to the already 
voluminous discussion of the ques- 
tions, “What is neo-classicism?” and 
“What is pre-romanticism?” it may be 
safely asserted that during the first 
half of the eighteenth century certain 
qualities dominant in the literature of 


the time may be designated as neo- 
classicism, while certain other qual- 
ities, fugitive and ill-defined, may be 
regarded, on the one hand, as re- 
appearances of tendencies in the seven- 
teenth century, or may, on the other 
hand, be eonsidered anticipations of 
the characteristics of a succeeding 
era which is explicitly known as ro- 
mantic. 

The neo-classical qualities which 
are relevant to this discussion are few 
but very definite, and appear to be de- 
rivatives of the prevailing rationalism 
rather more than products of the de- 
votion to the classics. They are, never- 
theless, customarily spoken of as ex- 
pressions of eighteenth-century class- 
icism. The first to be noted is the dis- 
avowal of the Platonic doctrine of 
poetical inspiration. This faith in the 
divine afflatus had been held by most 
of the English literary critics of the 
sixteenth century and continued well 
into the seventeenth century until the 
fear of enthusiasm laid its chilling 
hand upon both religion and poetry. 
The doctrine is of the very essence of 
romanticism. Fairchild says of it; 


The romanticist takes a serious and lofty view of 
poetry. For him, the true poet is a bard, a 
prophet, a priest, inspired by some power greater 
than himself, pouring out floods of wisdom in 
rapturous song. The poet’s imagination, soaring 
above ordinary reason, gives him insight into the 
deep spiritual truth of things—gives him powet 
even to create such truth. This conception of 
poetry ... was popular in the literary criticism 
of the Renaissance. During the second half of 
the seventeenth and the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, however, it fell upon evil days. 
Enthusiasm in poetry, like enthusiasm in religion, 
was under suspicion, and genius was curbed by 
judgment and the rules. ... Versified rhetoric 
supplanted ‘truth carried alive into the heart by 
passion.’! 


The parallelism between the distaste 
for religious enthusiasm and the dis- 
taste for poetic enthusiasm is the sub- 


1 Hoxie Neale Fairchild, Religious Trends in 
English Poetry, Volume I: 1700-1740, Protest- 
antism and the Cult of Sentiment (New York, 
1939), p. 205. 
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ject for study by Sister M. Kevin, 
8.8.J., in her dissertation on Enthus- 
tasm in English Poetry of the Hight- 
eenth Century. She concludes: 


Religious enthusiasm was outside the pale of the 
rational; it catered to imagination and hence was 
dangerous. The enthusiast was non-universal, 
fanatical, hysterical, and egoistic. He displayed 
altogether too much feeling to be genuine, and 
he was entirely too excitable to be trustworthy. 
. . . In the domain of literature this situation was 
exactly paralleled. Pseudo-classicism like its 
philosophical corollary frowned upon imagina- 
tion, upon feeling, upon non-universality, upon 
irregularity and upon non-conformity to pattern. 
To give expression to one’s emotions or to one’s 
passions was neither good poetry nor good taste. 
Imagination and fancy, undisciplined by reason 
and good sense, were as dangerous in poetic ex- 
pression as they were in religion.2 


The extreme emphasis given by the 
advocates of natural religion, ortho- 
dox and non-orthodox alike, to the 
doctrine of transcendence unquestion- 
ably gave support to this reaction 
against enthusiasm. Every dominant 
influence of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury seems to have contributed to the 
re-enforcement of the concept of tran- 
scendence. The subjectivism of the In- 
ner Light sects had brought their inter- 
pretation of immanence into general 
disrepute; Newtonian science had fur- 
nished a philosophical basis for a doc- 
trine that seemed antithetical; and the 
decline in the disciplinary and litur- 
gical influence of the church over the 
masses offered in a practical way a 
final refutation to the theory of God 
within. The belief in a personal God, 
which is an important aspect of the or- 
thodox Christian tradition, was so ne- 
glected that it has become almost plat- 
itudinous to describe early eighteenth- 
century religion as “belief in an absen- 
tee God” or worship of “the mechanic 
of the Universe.” 

The effect of this over-stressed con- 
cept upon the divine poetry of the time 


2 Sister M. Kevin Whelan, S. S. J., Enthus- 
iasm in English Poetry of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (1700-1774) (Washington, D. C., 1935), 
p. 51. 
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has been too frequently discussed to 
call for repetition, and the repercus- 
sions in secular poetry are also well-. 
known. The universal popularity of 
Pope’s Essay on Man with all religious 
groups in spite of its presentation of 
a God constructed according to Deistic 
specifications is sufficient evidence of 
the general satisfaction with a theory 
which could neither inspire inward re- 
ligion nor kindle the creative imagina- 
tion of the poet. Fairchild in a recent, 
well-documented study of religious 
trends in English poetry between 1700 
and 1740 adds much further evidence 
to support the well-known hypothesis 
that sentimentalism found its begin- 
nings in a “common-sense Protestant- 
ism verging upon Latitudinarianism” 
and declares that the traditional faith 
was “losing its hold on the imagina- 
tion of a large majority” of the poets. 
“Yet,” he says, “with few exceptions 
they are not natural unbelievers; they 
are mostly the sort of men whose feel- 
ings urge them to believe in something. 
When Christianity and poetic imagina- 
tion have parted company, what beliefs 
will nourish the poet’s art?’’? He finds 
the answer to this question in “the 
quasi-religious emotional satisfaction” 
which came through the cultivation of 
sentimental naturalism. In other 
words, with the disappearance of the 
orthodox concept of the immanence of 
God there came the doctrine of the 
natural goodness of man, 

An element which has always been 
considered the mainspring of neo- 
classicism is the appeal of authority: 
in literature the appeal to the classics 
and traditional practice; in religion 
the appeal to institutions and tradi- 
tional beliefs. Viewed in relation to 
its setting in the Protestant religious 
upheaval, this element may be inter- 
preted as a demand for some limita- 
tion on self-assertion. The left-wing 
movements of Protestantism had been 
built upon a transcendent faith in the 


3 Fairchild, op. cit., p. 423. 
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capacity of the individual for imme- 
diate apprehension of truth; the ex- 
treme right wing now viewed this 
faith as not only extravagant, but as 
completely false. With God no longer 
conceived of as immanent the internal 
mandate had no authority; all author- 
ity must come from without. Truth 
could be found only in the accretion 
of wisdom through the ages. Tor a 
poem the choicest subject was “what 
oft was thought”; for a sermon the 
safest subject was an ethical principle 
which could be proved common to all 
religions, Christian and pagan. To 
the neo-classical critic original genius 
was a term with dangerous connota- 
tions; to the rationalistic theologian 
the term “revealed religion” had, like- 
wise, dubious associations. The best 
guide for the critic was the body of 
rules handed down from the ancients; 
the best criterion for the theologian 
was a creed so minimized as to satisfy 
the natural reason for all time. Au- 
thority was to be found in rules com 
pendiously stored up in books and in- 
stitutions, and not in individuals. 
This flight to the safety of institu- 
tions and age-tested rules and creeds 
bespeaks a deep-seated distrust of the 
self. One of the strangest paradoxes 
of this very paradoxical period is an 
anti-rationalism which seems to run 
directly counter to the exaltation of 
the reason. Many of the great cham- 
pions of rationalism find themselves 
eventually admitting the imperfec- 
tions of reason; indeed, the original 
exponents of the principles of natural 
religion—Locke, for instance—under- 
took their defense because of their 
deep distrust of individual reason and 
their profound sense of human limita- 
tions. It was a very uncertain and 
narrow world left for the individual 
after he had been told that he could 
trust only reason, and then warned 
that few men act as rational beings. 
He found himself often, as a result. 
having to choose between a morbid 
cynicism and a shallow ethics of glor- 


ified self-interest. [le was also forced 
by a universal distaste for spontan- 
cous self-expression to accept a social 
code in which inhibition and indirec- 
tion kept the emotions repressed or 
disguised. In spite of the fact that 
the theory of self-interest was so pop- 
ular that the leading divines offered 
ingenious defenses for it, avoidance of 
reference to the self was carefully cul- 
tivated in conversation and literature. 
The personal pronoun dropped out of 
poetry and objectivity became the 
rule. Inevitably so, for the appeal to 
external authority discouraged reli- 
ance upon the self; the conception of 
reason as universal made the shades 
of individual opinion seem eccentric; 
the distrust of emotion rendered sus- 
pect even legitimate impulses; and, 
above all, the fear of enthusiastic sub- 
jectivism held a strict rein upon every- 
thing that suggested interest in the 
world within. The talk of Words- 
worth about the “inner eye which is 
the bliss of solitude” would have been 
as objectionable as the talk of a Quak- 
er about his “openings.” 


Since the most fanatical demonstra- 
tions of subjectivism in the seven- 
teenth century had occurred where 
experiments had been made in reli- 
gious democracy, the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw a zealous support of the sta- 
tus quo; even the humanitarian move- 
ments of the day were governed by a 
demand for the preservation of the 
caste system. Not everyone was as 
frank in stating the reason for concern 
over the results of the Methodist re- 
vival as was the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham, when in a letter to Lady Hunt- 
ingdon she said of Methodist doc- 
trines, they “are most repulsive, 
strongly tinctured with Impertinence 
and Disrespect toward their Super- 
iors, in perpetually endeavouring to 
level all Ranks, and to do away with 
Distinctions. It is monstrous to be 
told that you have a heart as sinful as 
the Common Wretches that crawl on 
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the Earth.”* But undoubtedly the 
question of what social readjustments 
might have to be made when a Bristol 
miner became aware of his true rela- 
tion to both his God and his neighbor 
troubled more than one observer of 
the revival. And viewed now from the 
perspective of two centuries the great- 
est result of the Methodist movement 
was probably the answer which it 
finally gave to that question. Recent 
studies have shown how subtly but 
steadily the democratic organization 
of the local religious societies made 
of nineteenth century Methodism a 
great levelling force.° 

The correlation between neo-class- 
icism and anti-enthusiasm presented 
in the foregoing survey makes un- 
necessary a lengthy examination of 
the romantic elements in the auto- 
biobraphy of the enthusiasts. This is 
not to say that all enthusiastic biog- 
raphy is romantic. Rather, let us say 
that certain elements inherent in en- 
thusiasm freed the romantic spirit. 
The extreme emphasis upon the doc- 
trine of immanence, and the encour- 
agement given the worshipper to fol- 
low the mandates of the inner author- 
ity, created an atmosphere in which 
the romantic temperament could ex- 
press itself. As a result the autobiog- 
raphy produced by the early Independ- 
ents and Baptists, the Seekers, the 
Ranters, and the Quakers offers in 
varying degrees, depending upon the 
thoroughness of their response to the 
Protestant theory of individualism 
and the extent of their exercise of 
group control, such qualities as the 
free expression of individual impulse, 
utter disregard for the social distinc- 
tions established by a traditional con- 
ception of a static universe, and faith 
in the self expressed either in excess- 
ive egoism, neurotic subjectivism, hys- 


4C. E. Vulliamy, John Wesley (New York, 
1932), p. 168. 

5 See Wearmouth, op. cit.,; Wesley Bready, 
England Before and After Wesley (London, 
1938). 


terical emotionalism, or in lofty aspir- 
ation, “fresh exercise of the imagin- 
ative vision,’ and quickened moral 
idealism. The delight of the auto- 
biographer in an inner world of the 
spirit which he felt should be explored 
and reported upon was regarded by 
the common-sense man of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries as 
madness or, at best, eccentricity; yet 
in some of the greatest poetry of the 
nineteenth century is to be seen a sim- 
ilar delight in the discovery of a poet- 
ic world within. 

In view of the attitude in the eight- 
eenth century toward subjective auto- 
biography it is important to know 
what Wesley’s original conception of 
the function of autobiography was. 
Did he, when he began the practice of 
keeping a diary at Oxford, think of 
self-study, as did the Quakers for in- 
stance? The answer is plainly, No. 
He tells us that it was under the in- 
fluence of Jeremy Taylor that he first 
undertook diary writing, his objective 
being ascetic self-discipline and self- 
examination. He was not looking 
within for guidance; he was looking 
within for carnal impulses. The em- 
phasis is, in no sense, upon the inner 
light, but, instead, upon original sin. 
His practice is in keeping with High 
Church doctrine, rather than with the 
latent sentimental transcendentalism 
of Quakerism. No one who has formed 
an idea of Wesleyanism from a study 
of Wesley’s journal, his sermons, and 
his forceful exposition of the doctrine 
of original sin, could confuse his pur- 
poses in self-study with those which 
were primary with the Friends, of 
whom Miss Wright says: 


The greater share of the Friends reasoned that 
if God were indwelling, then man could not be 
hopelessly depraved and fallen. In this respect 
they anticipated certain aspects of the theory of 
man’s essential goodness which Law and Rous- 
seau embodied in their philosophies in the cen- 
tury following.6 


6 Wright, The Literary Life of the Early 
Friends, p. 19. 
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From the beginning Wesley ap- 
proached self-study analytically and 
critically, not with the exuberance and 
confident egoism of the seventeenth 
century enthusiast. His is an eight- 
eenth-century mind, logical, practical, 
unmystical, even when most urgent in 
inquiry concerning what he calls “the 
life of God in the soul of man.” Self- 
study conceived of as self-examination 
was always Wesley’s guiding auto- 
biographical motive. Even in his mid- 
dle life it governed greatly the devel- 
opment of autobiographical writing 
among his followers when he was at- 
tempting to formulate his theory of 
Christian perfection. They were di- 
rected to investigate their states of 
mind for the last and least remains of 
sin. The natural self was not to be 
trusted; only by the grace of God 
could it become trustworthy. His was 
no sentimental faith in human good- 
ness; yet no religious leader has ever 
expressed greater faith in the poten- 
tialities for goodness in every man 
who renounces his own pretences to 
natural goodness and relies upon su- 
pernatural aid. The distinction is very 
important, for it sets Wesley quite 
apart from the sentimental preachers 
of “perfection” who were becoming in- 
fluential during Wesley’s last years. 

The original and dominant concep- 
tion of the function of Methodist auto- 
biography is, therefore, neither that 
of the Quaker, nor that of the senti- 
mentalist or romantic. It looks back- 
ward to the attitude toward the self 
taken by the High Churchman of the 
seventeenth century, and more import- 
ant, it may be said to look forward to 
the psychological study of the self in 
the twentieth century. With Wesley 
sinful states of mind are analysed as 
obstacles to satisfactory relationships 
with God and man; with the modern 
psychoanalyst abnormal states of 
mind are investigated as impediments 
to complete social adjustment. The 
difference between the confessions of 
Rousseau and the self-revealing Jour- 


nal of the Sophy Hopkey episode is of 
the same sort as the difference between 
the neurotic type of self-revelation 
made by Theodore Dreiser in his Book 
of Myself and the salutary self-anal- 
ysis made under the direction of a 
competent psychiatrist. 


If Wesley approached the subjective 
autobiography analytically, did he 
also regard it with suspicion, as had 
Baxter? That can hardly be, for he 
submitted his first published Journal 
for circulation at a time when he was 
under the fire of criticism, confidently 
relying upon the power of the sub- 
jective evidence to clear him from 
blame. The religious confession was 
to him a mirror of the inner life and 
should be respected. He may be said, 
indeed, to have valued the confession 
even more highly than did the most 
enthusiastic of the enthusiasts, for he 
saw more fully its intrinsic worth. 
In Grace Abounding and in the 
Fox Journal self-history was used 
largely as a means toward evan- 
gelism and progaganda; in Wes- 
ley’s Journal I self-history was con- 
ceived of as a good in and of itself, 
for the reason that the life within is 
significant, and an analysis of it may 
reveal unrecognized truth. Bunyan 
directs our attention toward the proc- 
ess of salvation: he simply furnishes 
deductively an illustration of a theory 
he holds. Wesley focuses the atten- 
tion upon the honesty and earnestness 
of the soul in search for God, and 
says, This is my inner life; let it 
speak in my defense. Journal I repre- 
sents complete confidence in the re- 
sults to be obtained by inductive in- 
quiry into subjective material. 

Various causes undoubtedly con- 
tributed to this confidence. The auto- 
biographical element in English lit- 
erature steadily increased throughout 
the eighteenth century; the wide- 


spread popularity of collected letters, 
diaries, journals and confessions of 
the secular sort testifies to the avid in- 
terest taken in the disclosure of per- 
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sonality. It was the great age of gos- 
sip, and in spite of the distaste for-in- 
timate self-revelation, curiosity was 
bound to extend to a man’s impulses 
and motives. The immediate cause, 
however, for Wesley’s own interest 
was his belief that the search made by 
the earnest seeker for religious cer- 
tainty bears a direct relationship to 
truth. Such a man becomes one in a 
long line of seekers, and finds some- 
thing of significance to say to the 
world of the inner life. 

Wesley’s faith in the evidence af- 
forded by the record of the inner life 
steadily increased from the time he 
issued his first Jowrnal. An examina- 
tion of the autobiography and biog- 
raphy produced by various religious 
groups formed one stage in the proc- 
ess by which he finally arrived at a 
revivification of the Protestant doc- 
trine of justification by faith. This 
examination comprehended the spir- 
itual histories of men, past and pres- 
ent, learned and ignorant. He valued 
the information wherever he found it. 

But it should be noted that his re- 
spect for the message of the religious 
confessant did not arise from his ap- 
proval of novelty. nor individual ec- 
centricity ; indeed, it was just the op- 
posite. The message of the confes- 
sants, in the last analysis, he found to 
be universally the same: He who seeks 
shall find that the just shall live by 
faith. Wesley’s debt to the latitudi- 
narian principle of universalism is 
evident here. The latitudinarian had 
taught the universality of reason, 
whereas Wesley believed he had dis- 
covered the universality of faith — 
faith interpreted as the inner con- 
sciousness of God. Every religious 
autobiographer when he charted the 
course of his search for God proved, 
whether he was conscious of it or not, 
that man has spiritual senses that 
may become active when aroused by 
faith, the gift of God. Supplementing 
the uniformitarian theory that reason 
is universal, Wesley insisted that spir- 


itual capacity is universal. 

This version of latitudinarianism 
reminds us of the Cambridge Platon- 
ists in their defense of both reason 
and religious experience. It will be 
recalled that Wesley, too, makes such 
a defense in The Appeal to Men of 
Reason and Religion. But the out- 
come for Wesleyanism was far differ- 
ent from that of the followers of Cam- 
bridge Platonism, because Wesley in- 
sisted zealously that religious experi- 
ence be kept within the close borders 
of orthodox tradition. Fairchild finds 
various poets in the first half of the 
eighteenth century who sought to rec- 
oncile “a real love for the Christian 
faith” with “a real love for reason of 
an intuitive and transcendental kind” 
under the tutelage of such Platonists 
as Norris of Bemerton. But with 
many of them “a sort of Platonism” 
remained standing long “after the col- 
lapse of the Christianity it was origin- 
ally intended to buttress.” The Chris- 
tianity established by Cambridge 
Platonism thus 


“turne “to be a highly metaphysical affair, 
not hostiie‘to the faith of the Scriptures, but es- 
sentially independent of that faith. Their Neo- 
platonic belief in a universal harmony revealed 
to the harmonious mind could readily detach it- 
self from Christianity and continue to operate 
as an intellectual expression of sentimentalism.”7 


With this development going on 
about him, Wesley renounced his early 
devotion to certain of the Cambridge 
Platonists* and guarded his interpre- 
tation of religious experience from ex- 
tra-Biblical elements. The result was 
significant in two respects: Wesley’s 
fear of non-Christian mysticism led to 
a schematization of religious experi- 
ence and a consequent narrowing of 
the experiential range; on the other 
hand, Wesley’s democratization of his 
message, while it may have sacrificed 


7 Fairchild, op. cit., p. 563. 
8 The Cambridge Platonists to whom Wesley 
was particularly devoted were Smith and Norris. 
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some of the intellectual elements val- 
ued by Cambridge Platonists, extend- 
ed the opportunities for the apprecia- 
tion of inward religion. 


The shift of emphasis made by Wes- 
ley from the universality of reason to 
the universality of religious intuition 
is surely very significant for his cen- 
tury; but broad and sweeping general- 
izations on his influence are danger- 
ous, for many forces were at work cal- 
culated to produce a similar change. 
There was, for instance, the continu- 
ing influence of Platonism which has 
just been discussed. There was, also, 
the deliquescence of Calvinism, in 
which various scholars see a fertile 
field for the growth of sentimental in- 
terest in quasi-religious emotion. 
There is, also, the possibility of the 
subterranean influence of Inner Light 
theories. It would seem that the most 
evident relationship of Wesley to the 
collapse of rationalism lies in the 
power and extensiveness of his appeal. 
The current of religious influence, 
which should always be deep and pow- 
erful in life and literature are to be 
at their best, was slnggish and shal- 
low. While the stream of Piafonism 
continued its course, while sentiment- 
alism was arising in remote sources, 
while the mysticism of the small sects 
became another tributary, Wesley 
opened many new springs which 
flooded again the main channel. For 
Weslevanism answered to the satisfac- 
tion of thousands a question raised by 
all thinking men, If the truth of 
Christianity cannot be fully verified 
by the reason, how then can it be ver- 
ified? The demonstrable success of 
Wesley’s answer, based as it was upon 
both the empirical and historical ap- 
peal, and upon the results of the Re- 
vival, gave a basis of fact and certain- 
ty for all other theories which denied 
the supremacy of reason. As Elton 
says: 


We must think of him, with his appeal to the 
deeper emotions, as an ally of the new poets and 


recoverers of romance, working unawares and 
far off. A new source of vital feeling, of ‘ex- 
perience, was to be touched by his ministry and 
by his organising power. He was the ‘dowser,’ 
the man with the divining twig, who finds new 
springs that only need the spade. There was wa- 
ter before, but mot enough; and no one had 
dreamed there was so much. And he had to 
prove, what will always be debated, that the new 
supply was pure.9 


It has been noted that Wesley made 
use of confessional literature in his 
formulation of the doctrine of assur- 
ance at the time of his conversion. 
This confidence in the history of inner 
experience continued. In his study of 
Christian perfection, in fact, he placed 
even greater confidence in the subject- 
ive evidence. The background for Wes- 
ley’s theory was historical, the Cath- 
olic mysties furnishing his original 
concepts. The new element was his 
method of verifying and clarifying 
these concepts. This throws further 
light, it would seem, upon the part 
which empiricism played in ushering 
in the romantic movement. Set in the 
historical frame of reference, and then 
investigated by the use of a modern 
method, this theory of perfection was 
presented to match other theories 
more abstract in composition, less tra- 
ditional in origin. It was a dream 
which claimed a basis in fact. It illus- 
trates the complex of ideas that char- 
acterized the thinkers of Wesley’s gen- 
eration who employed the empirical 
approach to traditional ideas. 


This recapitulation of the facts con- 
cerning Wesley’s use of autobiography 
makes evident the degree to which the 
religious genre figured in the evolu- 
tion of the Methodist movement. At 
the outset an instrument for self- 
examination in the form of the diary, 
it developed into a history of the full 
range of religious experience, which 
could be used for formulation of 
theory, defense of doctrine, or proof 


9 Elton, op. cit., II, p. 213. 
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even of the truth of Christianity. 
Viewed at this distance it becomes a 
symbol of a great movement which 
challenged the basic faith of the age, 
the faith in reason, and offered in its 
stead a new faith, the faith in man’s 
spiritual sense. 


Now when we turn to a review of 
the mass of religious autobiography 
produced by early Methodists, we dis- 
cover first of all a revival of some of 
the romantic elements which charac- 
terized the enthusiastic autobiography 
of the seventeenth century. The con- 
cept of transcendence continues, but 
with less emphasis, and is supplement- 
ed by a renewed sense of God within. 
One of the most delightful and naive 
expressions of this dual conception of 
the Deity is given in a letter written 
to Wesley by a poor woman in a work- 
house. She says: 


I am still unwilling to take anything from ahy- 
body. I work out of choice, having never yet 
learned how a woman can be idle and innocent. 
I have had as blessed times in my soul sitting 
at work as ever I had in my life, especially in 
the nighttime, when I see nothing but the light 
of a candle and a white cloth, hear nothing but 
the sound of my own breath, with God in my 
sight and heaven in my soul, I think myself one 
of the happiest creatures below the skies. I do 
not complain that God has. not made me some 
fine thing, to be set up and gazed at; but I can 
heartily bless Him that He has made me just 
what I am, a creature capable of enjoyment of 
Himself. If I go to the window and look out, 
I see the moon and stars; I meditate a while on 
the silence of the night, consider this world as a 
beautiful structure, and the work of an almighty 
hand; then I sit down to work again, and think 
myself one of the happiest beings in it.1° 


The confidence in the divine afflatus 
which was accorded such free indul- 
gence in the enthusiastic autobiog- 
raphy was greatly modified by the 
steady opposition of Methodist leader- 
ship to extraordinary revelations. On 
the other hand, there was no suppres- 
sion of discussion and analysis of 
manifestations of the supernatural. A 


10 Arminian Magazine, II, p. 42. 
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curious attitude of scientific open- 
mindedness characterized Wesley’s 
treatment of all such cases. Though’ 
reason presided, imagination was 
given a chance to plead its case, and 
the verdict which followed often re- 
sulted in release for the defendant. 

The expression of individual emo- 
tions was kept within similar limits. 
Not every emotion was divinely in- 
spired; hence, several criteria were 
consulted: doctrinal statement. insti- 
tutional practice, group opinion, and 
common sense. 

One of the most notable features of 
the literature produced by the Meth- 
odist revival is the re-enhancement of 
the self. No stifling spirit of anti- 
rationalism is to be found here. Man’s 
dignity and trustworthiness is deeply 
felt, for the self in union with God is 
trusted. The discovery of unknown po- 
tentialities provokes the desire to “tell 
all about one’s self,” and the auto- 
biographical impulse becomes active. 
Though the diary was privately kept 
for the purpose of self-examination, 
the journal was prepared for publica- 
tion to share the joy of self-discovery. 
The ubiquity of the first personal pro- 
noun in the hymn and the confession 
indicates the spread of the autobio- 
graphical impulse throughout all 
Methodist literature. 

Perhaps the closest relationship of 
Methodism to nascent romanticism is 
to be seen in the removal of social bar- 
riers to the free expression of the auto- 
biographical impulse. Methodism be- 
gan this work where seventeenth cen- 
tury enthusiasm left off, but safe- 
guarded its results by group control 
and a certain amount of autocratic su- 
pervision on Wesley’s part. It took 
into account the problem of illiteracy 
and met it by offering training in 
leadership, by fighting the obscurant- 
ist theory of learning, and by control- 
ling literary output through editorial 
supervision. It was regulative and ed- 
ucative, recognizing the law of social 
evolution. It bred self-confidence with- 
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norance. Hence the au obiograph er 
while approaching his literary task 
with confidence, carried a conscious- 
ness of certain requirements to be 
met. Perhaps the most important of 
these was a pattern of style, which was 
constantly held before him in his work 
as speaker and writer. 

If Wesley made any direct contribu- 
tion to romantic literary theory, it 
was by way of his discovery of the 
beauties of the plain style. He was 
looking for truth, and he felt that he 
must see it naked, unadorned by the 
conventional verbiage. For this rea- 
son the style of unlettered people in- 
terested him greatly. The Methodist 
letters and journals, which he chose 
for publication, out of the mass of 
autobiographical material which came 
to his po were almost entirely from 
the pens of ‘such persons. His prefaces 
to these volumes give a clear indica- 
tion of his feeling of discovery and his 
unqualified admiration for the uncon- 
ventional Atyle. There is, for example, 
his description of the diction of Mary 
Gilbert, seventeen- "year old girl, 
whose "journal ‘he edited. Her lan- 
guage, he says, “although plain and al- 
together unstudied, is pure ‘and. terse 
in the highest degree—y ea, frequently 
elegant; such as the most polite either 
of our lawyers or divines would not 
easily alter for the better.’ 

The style of Jane Cooper, a servant- 
maid, whose letters he issued. he de- 
scribes as 


“not only simple and artless in the highest de- 
gree, but’ likewise’ clear, lively, ptoper: every 
phrase, every’ word, being so well chosen, yea, 
and so well placed, that it is not easy to mend 
it. And such an inexpressible sweetness runs 
through the whole, as art would in vain strive to 
imitate.’”’12 


The most striking demonstration of 
his enthusiasm for the “native col- 
ours” of the untutored style comes in 


11 Wesley, Works, VII, p..551. 
12 Jbid., p. 541. 


his, preface to the letters of Mrs. Le- 
fevre, an early Methodist, , whose cor- 
respondence had been previously 
printed by another editor with an 
apology for, their rhetorical inaecur- 
acies. “Their merit,” said the, first, ed- 
itor, does not consist “in the fineness 
of the language, nor in the elegance of 
the manner.” But Wesley disagrees 
with this estimate and declares, “I am 
not ashamed to recommend them as 
patterns of true polite epistolary corre- 
spondence, expressing the noblest sen- 
timents in the most elegant manner, 
in the purest, yea, and finest lan- 
guage.” ’ 

When it is recalled that the first 
ideal ‘of style held by the eighteenth 
century was the employment of a uni- 
versal language such as conformed to 
the usage of a cultured society, the 
radical nature of Wesley’s -encomiums 
will be recognized. He was one of the 
early condemners of stock diction in 
poetry. Quayle in his. book on. Poetic 
Diction conjectures that the demand 


of the revival for “a mode of expres- 


sion severe in its simplicity” brought 
forth in the hymns “a more natural 


mode of expression,” and. goes so. far. 


as to suggest that this practice in. hym- 
nology “gave to Wordsworth a start- 
ing point when he began to expound 


and develop his theories concerning 
the language of poetry.”'5 If all of. 


Wesley’s comments upon style were 
gathered together and analysed, he 
would be recognized as a, precursor of 


both the essayists and the poets of the 


romantic era. 


Another idea with revolutionary i im- 
plications’ which Wesley seems to have 


received from his examination of the 
self-revelations made by the lowly was 


that the humble 1an Who enters upon 
his search for religious truth unham- 
pered by prepossessions may make val- 


33 Ibid., 550-51. 

14 See pter V, note 6. 

15Thomas Quayle, Poetic Diction (London, 
1924), p. 50. 
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uable discoveries and describe them 
with convincing power. Of the con- 
tents of Jane Cooper’s letters he wrote 
in his preface: 


All here is strong sterling sense, strictly agree- 
able to sound reason. . . . The sentiments are all 
just and noble; the result of a fine natural 
understanding, cultivated by conversation, think- 
ing, reading and true Christian experience. At 
the same time they show a heart as well im- 
proved as the understanding, truly devoted to 
God, and filled in a very uncommon degree, 
with the entire fruit of his Spirit.16 


With these “almost inimitable let- 
ters’ he compared the Journal of 
Mary Gilbert who, he says, “set down, 
from time to time, merely for her own 
use, just what occurred between God 
and her own soul.” Her reflections. 
he finds, “are always just, frequently 
strong and affecting; particularly 
those on death, or the shortness of 
life; especially from the mouth of a 
child.””” 

These effusions were not written in 
1798 by a Wordsworthian who had 
just read “We Are Seven,” but by a 
conservative Tory, who concluded af- 
ter thirty years of experiment with 
popular autobiography that he could 
trust the sanctified understanding of 
the lowly and unsophisticated. He as- 
sumes, with a confidence rare in this 
period, the sure reliability of accounts 
which issue from humble men and 
women when they are animated purely 
by the desire to set down in a “plain 
way” a record of their souls commun- 
ion with God. Certainly Wesley began 
his ministry to the lowly with no pre- 
possessions concerning their capacity 
for lofty sentiments. He distrusted 
the “enthusiastic” utterance, he op- 
posed the obscurantism of the lay- 
preacher, and he exercised vigorous, 
almost tyrannical, control over their 
publications. Yet, by 1768, after thirty 
years of open-minded observation of 
the autobiographical records, he let 
them testify for themselves, and that 


16 Wesley, Works, VII, p. 541. 


evidence led him to conclusions that 
correlated closely with current the- 
ories having other origins. 

Various versions of primitivism 
were by this time widely disseminated. 
Wesley may once have held a prim- 
itivistic interpretation of the Amer- 
ican Indian. But actual experience in 
America brought his realistic mind to 
reject that illusion. He came to scoff 
at the idealisation of the rustic, whose 
life he thought was supremely dull 
and “usually unhappy.” It seems 
likely then that his glorification of 
rustic genius finds its source in his in- 
ductive inquiry rather than in any 
adoption of a popular belief. 

The relationship between the Wes- 
leyan elements in early Methodist 
autobiography and the new literary 
ideas that were evolving contempor- 
aneously may now be summarized. If 
the romantic movement be considered 
“a direct historical outgrowth of eight- 
eenth century sentimentalism,”’” then 
Wesleyanism contributed little toward 
a new literature. Wesley’s realistic 
view of human nature and his con- 
sistent interpretation of orthodox doc- 
trine, particularly the doctrine of or- 
iginal sin, offered a resolute contradic- 
tion to all the implications of the sen- 
timental belief in natural goodness. 
The major objective among early 
Methodists, in the practice of intro- 
spection, was an analysis of inner sin 
rather than a discovery of inner light 
or a romantic idealization of impulse; 
and the Wesleyan doctrine of perfec- 
tion, though an expression of the 
growing moral idealism of the century. 
cannot be identified with other perfec- 
tionists, because of its foundation in 
orthodox tradition and doctrine. Even 
though it emphasized experience more 
than doctrine, Methodism did not or- 
iginate in a liberal theology. 

However, if pre-romanticism be con- 
sidered one of the repercussions of the 
collapse of rationalism, then Method- 


17 See Fairchild, op. cii., p. 574. 
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ism contributed much to a new liter- 
ature, for it took out of the hands of 
the rationalists the theory of univer- 
salism, the chief argument that had 
been used in support of the claims of 
reason, and used it to support the 
claims of intuition. The strength of 
the defense of intuition lay in the ap- 
peal made by Wesley to the facts of 
religious. experience, facts which form 
the nucleus of religious autobiography. 
In his appeal to facts he satisfied not 
only the believers in tradition and or- 
thodoxy, but he allied himself with the 
foremost philosophical movement of 
his day, empiricism. His examination 
of religious experience led, first of all, 
to a re-establishment of intuition as 
one of the guides to knowledge; there 
developed, in consequence, a fresh in- 
terest in the inner world; this in turn 
produced new conceptions of the func- 
tions of self-study and _ self-history. 
The respect for the self was enhanced, 
and the efforts of all men, even the 
lowly, to express their intuitions were 
regarded as significant. Their senti- 
ments and their style, when ap- 
proached empirically, were seen to 
possess intrinsic worth. Professor 
Beatty describes the dispersion of 
Methodist influence as follows: 


This movement did much more than produce 
Methodism in the narrower sense of the word: 
it freed emotion, enthusiasm, and sentiment; it 
turned the attention of even the most ordinary 
man to the world within him and gave a dignity 
to the most common human soul; and how many 
who knew nothing of the mysteries of justifica- 
tion by faith and the witness of the spirit gave 
to the intuitions a glow and credibility that came 
from the doctrines of the new sect. ... The 
habit of introspection was spread abroad; and 
the subjective poetry of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge is an important fact not only in itself, but 
for the whole period, because these poets were 
the formative influences of their time. The con- 
sciousness of the religious world within led to 
the discovery of the poetic world within.18 


A brief statement concerning the 


18 Arthur Beatty (ed), Romantic Poetry of the 
Early Nineteenth Century (New York, 1928), 
pp. VIIT-IX, 


recognition given by the early roman- 
tics to the elements which character- 
ized Methodist autobiography will 
throw further light upon the nature 
and degree of Methodist influence. A 
recent study by Frederick C. Gill of 
The Romantic Movement and Method- 
ism offers documentation upon the re- 
actions of Cowper, Blake, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge to the Revival. The 
chief value of the study lies in this col- 
lection of specific references; his con- 
clusions are too broadly generalized 
and too remotely connected with Wes- 
ley’s ideational background to be en- 
tirely trustworthy. 

Cowper’s indebtedness to the Evan- 
gelical movement has been so often 
discussed and is so well known that 
we shall not include the data upon 
him. Four references from Blake fur- 
nish considerable insight, not only 
into the elements of Methodism which 
impressed Blake, but also into the in- 
tricacies of his own thought. In the 
first reference, Blake stresses Wes- 
ley’s gospel of faith in God revealed as 
Christ : 


And these are the cries of the Churches before 
the two Witnesses: (Wesley and White- 
field) 

Faith in God the dear Saviour who took on the 
likeness of men, 

Becoming obedient to death, even the death of 
the Cross ... 19 


In the second, Wesley is presented 
as a modern miracle, who devoted his 
“life’s whole comfort to intire scorn 
&-death.” He was not, says Blake, an 
Idiot nor a Madman. The third ref- 
erence comes in an indictment of 
Deism, where the same distinction as 
we have emphasized is made: that the 
Methodist, in his attitude toward sin, 
neither professed to be “holier than 
others,” nor to be “naturally good.” 
It is the Deists, says Blake, men like 
Rousseau and Voltaire, who are the 
hypocrites. He anathematizes them 
thus: 


19 Quoted in Gill, op. eit., p. 148. 
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You cannot escape my charge that you are Phar- 
isees & Hypocries, for you are constantly talking 
of the Virtues of the Human Heart and partic- 
ularly of your own, that you may accuse others, 
& especially the Religious, whose errors you, by 
this display of pretended Virtue, chiefly design 
to expose. Rousseau thought men Good by Na- 
ture: he found them Evil and he found no friend. 
Friendship cannot exist without Forgiveness of 
Sins continually.20 


The fourth reference is more gen- 
eral, identifying Whitefield and Her- 
vey with mystics like Fenelon and 
Mme. Guyon: 


Fenelon, Guyon, Teresa, 
Whitefield & Hervey guard that gate, with all 
the gentle Souls Who guide the great Wine- 
press of Love.21 


It is noteworthy that the features 
of Wesleyanism selected by Blake, 
namely, the renewal of a vital faith, 
the sense of mystery aroused by a re- 
ligion which annihilates self-interest, 
the genuineness of the type of perfec- 
tion professed by Methodists in con- 
trast to the sentimental profession of 
goodness, and the cardinal element of 
love in Methodist doctrine, constitute 
the very heart of the early Methodist 
message. If this selection might be 
taken as representative of the points 
of contact between Methodism and 
early romanticism we might conclude 
that the impact was immediate and 
powerful. But Blake is, of course, too 
much in a class by himself and too 
little known in his century to be taken 
as typical. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that the features of Wesleyanism that 
impressed him impressed many and 
that the interpretation he gave them 
is in keeping with the sense of many 
who were rejecting the tenets of nat- 
ural religion. 

In the case of Wordsworth. Gill 
finds no direct references to Method- 
ism. He emphasizes rather his employ- 
ment of the doctrinal phraseology and 


20 Quoted in ibid., p. 150. 
21 Quoted in ibid., p. 150. 


concepts made current by the move- 
ment. He quotes, for example, from 
one of Wordsworth’s “Tnscriptions,” 
the following: 


But Thou art true, incarnate Lord 

Who didst vouchsafe for man to die; 

Thy smile is sure, Thy plighted word 
No change can falsify! 


I bent before Thy gracious throne, 

And asked for peace on suppliant. knee; 

And peace was given—nor peace alone, 
But Faith sublimed to ecstasy.22 


His references from “The Excur- 
sion” in evidence of “the language of 
the Evangelical revival” are many. 
The following is typical: 


The law of faith 
Working through love, such conquest shall it gain, 
Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve! 
Almighty Lord, Thy further grace impart! 
And with that help the wonder shall be seen 
Fulfilled, the hope accomplished; and Thy praise 
Be sung with transport and unceasing joy.23 


These are interesting echoes of 
Methodism as it became diffused 
through all English thought while the 
KEvangelical movement spread, but, at 
the best, they are echoes, for Words- 
worth, we are assured by those who 
know him well, was not greatly in 
sympathy with Evangelicalism. The 
only notable feature implicit in Gill’s 
chosen passages is the emphasis upon 
faith, working through love, and pro- 
ducing joy. This concent of religion 
certainly indicates the result of the 
pervasive influence of the Wesleyan 
message upon the thought of Words- 
worth’s generation. No further proof 
need be given in demonstration of the 
change that had come over the ap- 
proach to religion than simply to con- 
trast, with the above passage, a selec- 
tion from the Essay on Man which to 
Pope’s generation epitomised their 
conception of man’s relation to God: 


22 Quoted in ibid., p. 165. 
23 Quoted in ibid., p. 166. 
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Say first, of God above or man below, 

What can we reason but from what we know? 

Of man what see but his station here, 

From which to reason, or to which refer? 

Thro’ worlds unnumber’d tho’ the God be known, 

’Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

He who thro’ vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 

Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What varied being peoples ev’ry star, 

May tell why Heav’n has made us what we are. 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 

The strong connections, nice dependencies, 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 

Look’d thro’? or can a part contain the whole? 
Is the great chain that draws all to agree, 

And drawn supports, upheld by God or thee?24 


Coleridge’s references to Wesley are 
so definite and so numerous that a 
conclusive statement can be made con- 
cerning the value which he placed 
upon the elements which went into the 
shaping of Methodist autobiography. 
In the first place, he was familiar with 
both the lives of the early preachers 
and the life of Wesley as interpreted 
by Southey. He considered the lives 
of the preachers models of popular 
autobiography. “In 1797,” says Gill, 
“Coleridge began a series of letters to 
his friend, Thomas Poole, in which he 
proposed to give an account of his life 
up to that time. Five only of these 
letters were written, for they stop 
short at Cambridge. But their import- 
ance for us is that in them Coleridge 
proposes, and also proceeds, to imitate 
the autobiographical method of the 
early Methodist preachers. He 
writes : 


‘My dear Poole, I could inform the dullest au- 
thor how he might write an interesting book. 
Let him relate the events of his own life with 
honesty, not disguising the feelings that accom- 
panied them. I never yet read even a Methodist’s 
“Experience” in the Gospel Magazine without 
receiving instruction and amusement.’ 


And Coleridge proceeds to relate plainly and 
simply the story of his birth, ancestry, sins, and 
fears... . 25 


24 Alexander Pope, “An Essay on Man,” 11. 
17-32. 
25 Gill, op. cit., p. 80. 


Not many people know that South- 
ey’s Life of Wesley was the most cher- 
ished of all the volumes that ever re- 
ceived in their margins the famous an- 
notations by 8. T. C. The reprint by 
the Oxford press of this annotated 
two-volume biography makes it avail- 
able to all who would know Coleridge’s 
musings as he read. Twice he ex- 
pressed his fondness for the book. In 
a footnote he wrote: 


Oh, dear and honored Southey! this is the fa- 
vorite of my library among many favorites, this 
the book which I can read for the twentieth 
time with delight, when I can read nothing else 
at all... . % 


And on the fly-leaf he inscribed the 
following memento: 


It is my desire and request that this work should 
be presented to its Donor and Author, Robert 
Southey, after my death. The substance and char- 
acter of the marginal notations will abundantly 
prove the absence of any such intention in my 
mind at the time they were written. But it will 
not be uninteresting to him to know, that the one 
or the other volume was the book more often in 
my hands than any other in my ragged book- 
regiment. ... How many and many an hour of 
self-oblivion do I owe to this Life of Wesley; 
and how often have I argued with it, questioned, 
remonstrated, been peevish, and asked pardon— 
then again listened and cried, Right! Excellent !— 
and in yet heavier hours entreated it, as it were, 
to continue talking to me—for that I heard and 
listened, and was soothed, though I could make 
no reply.27 


The mingled emotions with which he 
responded to the Wesleyan message 
are suggested here as well as in var- 
ious notes scattered through the two 
volumes. 

One point upon which Coleridge, 
along with Blake and Wordsworth, 
was in perfect agreement was his 
treatment of faith. Southey para- 
phrases a passage from Wesley’s anti- 
deistic pamphlet, the “Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Middleton” in the follow- 
ing manner: 


26 Southey, op. cit., I, p. 199. 
27 Ibid., I, fly-leaf. 
28 See Chapter III, note 71. 
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The historical evidence of revelation, strong and 
clear as it is, is cognizable by men of learning 
alone; but this is plain, simple, and level to the 
lowest capacity. The sum is, ‘One thing I know: 
I was blind, but now I see;’ an argument of 
which a peasant, a woman, a child, may feel all 
the force. The traditional evidence gives an ac- 
count of what was transacted far away, and long 
ago. The inward evidence is tmtimately present 
to all persons, at all times, and in all places. ‘It 
is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, if 
thou believest in the Lord Jesus Christ.’ This, 
then, is the record, this is the evidence, emphat- 
ically so called, that God hath given unto us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son. 


Why, then, have not all men this faith? Be- 
cause no man is able to work it in himself: it is 
a word of Omnipotence. It requires no less 
power thus to quicken a dead soul, than to raise 
a body that lies.in the grave. It is a new crea- 
tion; and none can create a soul anew, but He 
who at first created the heavens and the earth. 
May not your own experience teach you this? 
said Wesley. Can you give yourself this faith? 
Is it in your power to see, to hear, or taste, or 
feel God?—to raise in yourself any perception of 


God, or of an invisible world?— ... You know 
it is not. You not only do not but can not (by 
your own strength), thus believe.29 . 


Coleridge annotated this passage thus: 


I venture to avow it as my conviction, that ei- 
ther Christian faith is what Wesley here de- 
scribes, or there is no proper meaning in the 
world. It is either the identity of the reason and 
the will (the proper spiritual part of man), in 
the full energy of each, consequent on a divine 
rekindling, or it is not at all. Faith is as real 
as life; as actual as force; as effectual as voli- 
tion. It is the physics of the moral being, no less 
than it is the physics or morale of the zoo-phys- 
ical,30 


Elsewhere Coleridge writes of faith as 
‘the perfection of intelligence’ and ‘the 
continuance of reason’s horizon.’*! 

Of the Methodist practices which he 
deemed enthusiastic Coleridge was 
highly critical. He constantly strug- 
gled as he read, if one may judge from 
his notes, to distinguish between what 
in the movement might be superstition 
or enthusiasm and what undeniably 
was religious truth. He quarreled not 


29 Southey, op. cit., IH, pp. 71-72. 
30 [bid., p. 72, fn. 
31 Quoted in Gill, op. cit., p. 172. 


alone with Wesley but also with 
Southey’s interpretation of the move- 
ment, for he felt that often Southey 
missed the full meaning of the Wes- 
leyan message. He even states that he 
hesitates to recommend the wide cir- 
culation of the biography for this rea- 
son. His final evaluation of Method- 
ism is as follows: 


. that the ‘evangelical’ principles have borne 
fruits of righteousness, however imperfect, how- 
ever largely mingled with a blighted and cor- 
rupted produce, is sufficient to show that they do 
to a certain extent deserve their name, and are 
in the main directly opposed to an anti-Christian 
rationalism.33 


The great attraction, therefore, for 
Coleridge in Wesleyan principles and 
Wesleyan literature was the antithesis 
they offered to the passing age of rea- 
son and the effective answer they af- 
forded to rationalism in their direct 
appeal to a deep and vital faith. Cole- 
ridge’s only criticism of Wesley’s per- 
sonal faith throws light on the wide 
temperamental differences between the 
two men. To Coleridge Wesley’s faith 
lacks the quality of mysticism; the 
processes of logic are too much in evi- 
dence. When one thinks of the com- 
plex of Platonism, Unitarianism and 
Transcendentalism, (to mention only 
obvious elements in his thought), 
which determined the quality of Cole- 
ridge’s faith, one can understand why 
he concludes concerning Wesley: 


I am persuaded that Wesley never rose above 
the region of logic and strong volition. The mo- 
ment an idea presents itself to him, his under- 
standing intervenes to eclipse it, and he substi- 
tutes a conception by some process of deduction. 
Nothing is immediate to him.34 


Wesley in response would probably 
have said, as did Carlyle, of Cole- 


32 See Coleridge’s discussion of Southey’s in- 
terpretation of Wesley’s teaching upon the sub- 
ject of eternal punishment, Southey, of. cit., IJ, 
pp. 299-300. 

33 Quoted in Gill, op. cit., p. 170. 

34 Southey, op. cit., p. 167. 
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ridge’s ideas, “recognizable as pious, 
though strangely colored,’ and add- 
ed perhaps by heterodoxical mys- 
ticism. 

As we compare these references 
from Blake, Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, we find the emphasis chiefly 
upon the place of faith or intuition in 
the Wesleyan message. It would seem 
then that at the end of the eighteenth 
century, with Methodism rapidly be- 
coming another of the “respectable” 
bodies, and, with romanticism coming 
to the front with a new literary man- 
ifesto, Wesleyanism represented to 
the young intellectuals of the day, 
above all else, a successful disavowal 
of anti-Christian rationalism and a 
practical demonstration of the return 
of intuition to its place of honor. Even 
when deploring the excesses of the il- 


35 Quoted in Fairchild, op. cit., p. 550. 


literate masses, and failing to recog- 
nize the great contribution which 
Methodism was making to the progress 
of democracy, even when rejecting cer- 
tain aspects of the. doctrine of assur- 
ance, particularly its basis in the 
theory of original sin, the young ro- 
mantics deemed sound the central ele- 
ment, the reliance upon the inner con- 
sciousness of God, rather than upon 
reason or the objective evidence of 
God’s being. Coleridge’s statement 
may be quoted as representative of 
generally accepted opinion: 


Men of the Wesleyan school, from Wesley’s day 
to the present, have rather been depreciators of 
reason, than exaggerators of intellectual effi- 
ciency; they dwell on faith as the work of the 
Spirit; and chiefly rely on a bold plain urgent 
preaching of the word—a direct assertion of the 
truth, not proofs and arguments in its favour.36 


36 Quoted in Gill, op. cit., p. 170. 
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The Revised Standa:d Version of the 
New Testament. Thomas A, Nel- 
son and Sons, New York 1946. 
pp. 553. $2.00. 


The Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament was published in 
February of 1946 by Thomas A. Nel- 
son and Sons. The work of transla- 
tion was carried on under the direc- 
tion of the International Council of 
Religious Education by a Committee 
of some of the most outstanding New 
Testament scholars of America. It 
was sponsored by forty major Protes- 
tant denominations. In time, the Old 
Testament which is being worked on 
by a separate committee, will be pub- 
lished. The work of the committee be- 
gan in 1930 and was suspended in 
1932. In 1937, with the provision of 
the necessary budget, the work was 
undertaken again. 

The task set before the revision com- 
mittee by the International Council is 
stated in the following authorization: 
“There is need for a version which em- 
bodies the best results of modern 
scholarship as to the meaning of the 
Scriptures, and expresses this mean- 
ing in English diction which is de- 
signed for use in public and private 
worship and preserves those qualities 
which have given to the King James 
Version a supreme place in English 
Literature. We, therefore, define the 
task of the American Standard Bible 
Committee to be that of revision of 
the present American Standard Bible 
in the light of the results of modern 
scholarship, this revision to be de- 
signed for use in public and private 
worship, and to be in the direction of 
the simple, classic English style of the 
King James Version.” 

Dean Luther A. Weigle, of Yale 
Divinity School, chairman of the com- 
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mittee, indicates three reasons for un- 
dertaking such a comprehensive reyvi- 
sion. The English Revised and Amer- 
ican Standard Versions lost much of 
the beauty and force of the King 
James Version because of an effort at 
mechanical exactness, literalness and 
a word for word translation, which 
follows the order of the Greek words 
so far as this is possible. The result 
was a version “strong in Greek, weak 
in English.” Secondly, Biblical schol- 
ars are better equipped today, not only 
to determine the original text of the 
Greek New Testament but also to 
understand its language. This of 
course is made possible through dis- 
coveries in the fields of the manu- 
scripts as well as in Greek papyri. 
And, thirdly, the Bible being the 
Word of God to men, needs to be writ- 
ten in the language of the men to 
whom it comes. This word, therefore, 
must not be translated in ancient 
phrases which in many instances have 
changed or lost their meaning. 


On the whole, the New Testament 
committee has done a most commend- 
able piece of work. There are many 
fine features which are immediately 
noticeable. The volume appears in a 
most satisfactory format. The type is 
clear, making for easy reading. The 
pages are of good size and the para- 
graphing is on the whole satisfactory 
and logical. The present edition is at- 
tractively bound in light blue cloth. 
A leather-bound edition of the New 
Testament is promised in June 1946. 


Some significant improvements over 
the King James Version and the Amer- 
ican Standard Version too numerous 
to mention in a brief review, are most 
acceptable. Corrections of erroneous 
translations found in both the K. J. V. 
and the A. 8. V. will please the critical 
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reader. Improvements in translation 
are found on almost every page. On 
the whole there is no net loss in the 
new translation so far as any of the 
historic doctrines of the church are 
concerned. Readers who are acquaint- 
ed with the principles of textual crit- 
icism as they relate to the New Testa- 
ment text will find much to praise and 
little to blame. On the whole the crit- 
ical principles followed in dealing 
With variants are acceptable though 
conservative scholarship will find some 
points of disagreement. There is per- 
haps a little too much departure from 
the principles laid down by Westcott 
and Hort, which principles have been 
held by some members of the present 
revision committee, notably Dr. A. T. 
Robertson of Louisville. (See his /n- 
troduction to Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament.) This departure has 
led to the acceptance of certain var- 
iant readings which some will feel 
weaken the revision. 

Exception will undoubtedly _ be 
taken by many with reference to what 
may seem to be a rather arbitrary 
handling of the article in certain pas- 
sages. It may seem that interpreta- 
tion has been engaged in rather than 
translation at times. Others will ques- 
tion the use of the more intimate 
pronouns for Christ whereas the 
more sacred forms of “thee,” “thou,” 
ete., are used for God. The transla- 
tion of “kurios” by “sir” will be dis- 
pleasing to many though there is little 
doubt but that this is correct in many 
instances. To conclude, however, 
that the Revisers are opposed to the 
doctrine of Christ’s deity would be 
erroneous. Criticism may be leveled 
on the basis of a word order which at 
times fails to reproduce the thought 
of the Apostle Paul and others. 

Those who hold to the Wesleyan Ar- 
minian conception of “entire sanctifi- 
cation” will raise some questions with 
reference to the use of consecration in- 
stead of sanctification in certain pas- 
sages. The change to consecrate in 
John 17:17,19 seems to be most un- 


fortunate in that particular context 
since separation from the world is in- 
dicated as an already accomplished 
fact in 17:16. Again in I Thess. 4:7 
consecration is quite inadequate to ex- 
press what Paul had in mind as the 
antithesis of uncleanness. Holiness as 
used in the K. J. V. or sanctification 
as used in the A, S. V. are undoubtedly 
more appropriate. Close observation 
will evince the fact that this is not 
done in every case. Ideas of cleansing, 
freedom from sin and perfection are 
preserved quite clearly and fully. 

While there is without doubt ground 
for criticism in some particulars there 
is also much that is praiseworthy in 
the new version. It will have a wide 
reading and use but will not in our 
opinion supplant either the King 
James or the American Standard ver- 
sions. 


W. D. TURKINGTON 


Dean and Professor of New Testament 
Asbury Theological Seminary 


Nature and Values, by Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman. (The Fondren 
Lectures for 1945.) New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 171 
pp. $1.50. 


In the opening chapter, “Two 
Worlds,” our author poses the prob- 
lem he would solve. It is the problem 
of dualism which causes strife in the 
various phases of human activity. 
Brightman refers to two fundamental 
dualisms: body and mind; nature and 
values. There have been and are the 
two basic lines of synthesis: namely, 
materialism (or naturalism) and 
idealism and to the consideration of 
these Brightman now sets himself. 

Before coming to grips with his 
problem of nature and values two very 
valuable chapters are inserted on the 
definition of nature and personality. 
After carefully coming to the conclu- 
sion that nature is “what is perceived 
by sense” Brightman then proceeds to 
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make the following further definition. 
“If the natural is what is manifested 
to the senses, all experience other than 
the sensory is properly to be regarded 
as experience of the supernatural” 
(p. 46). In chapter three, personality 
is defined (p. 53) and its qualities 
then discussed. Personality is implied 
in all scientific observation; is larger 
than nature in that it includes sensa- 
tions plus memory, values, self-con- 
sciousness, ete.; interacts with nature; 
is invisible; self-identifying by means 
of memory; and is in social communi- 
cation with other personalities. 

The chapter “The World of Values” 
is a rather standard Personalistic dis- 
cussion of this subject indicating the 
difference between instrumental and 
intrinsic values and listing reason and 
love as the two fixed values generally 
recognized though often in a distorted 
form. 

Chapters V and VI discussing Nat- 
uralism and Personalism respectively 
are the crucial parts of the book. Nat- 
uralism is criticized on three points: 
first, it is too abstract inasmuch as na- 
ture is drawn off from value and the 
latter subordinated; second, it places 
certainty above adequacy in its reli- 
ance on mere sensory verification 
without finding a rational synthesis; 
and, third, it tends to restrict experi- 
ment to the realm of natural science 
avoiding the dimensional depth of 
spirit and values. 

Brightman asserts the superiority of 
Personalism on the grounds that it is 
more empirical, more inclusive, more 
social, equally scientific, and more re- 
ligious. (He presents traditional ar- 
guments for metaphysical idealism but 
hastens on to distinguish between Per- 
sonalism and Absolute Idealism and 
takes time to refute also the Scholastic 
doctrine of substance. ) 

In the last chapter the corollaries of 
Personalism are presented in the form 
of a philosophy of life whose first prin- 
ciples are: respect for personality, in- 
terpretation of nature as a revelation 
of personality, and spiritual liberty. 
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In the opinion of this reviewer the 
book exhibits all the excellencies for 
which he has always respected his for- 
mer teacher: erudition, clarity, pre- 
cise writing, logical thinking and reli- 
gious fervor. All Dr. Brightman’s 
writings could be entitled: On Being a 
Reat Personalist. That their 
strength and that their weakness. 
They are cogent refutations of Natur- 
alism and Neo-Realism. But these are 
the questions we would ask Dr. 
Brightman: How can a person who 
has no abiding soul-substance identify 
himself as the same person from day 
to day? If the mind can refer, in its 
epistemological dualism, to something 
beyond its idea why could this some- 
thing, Brightman really knows not 
what, not be of a different stuff from 
personality, even divine Personality? 
How can Dr. Brightman honestly 
square his view of the supernatural 
with the traditional belief of the Meth- 
odist Church? Or any Christian sym- 
bol? Because nature is known through 
consciousness, is ordered and purpos- 
ive, are we justified in the conclusion 
that it is therefore of the nature of 
mind? Can you say there is no mind 
in our bodies because we cannot find 
it with our senses (p. 124)? Can we 
find our consciousness which is be- 
lieved to be “in” our body? 

JOHN H. GERSTNER, JR. 
Pastor 


Second United Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Justice and the Social Order, Emil 
Brunner (translated by Mary 
Hottinger). New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
x, 304 pp. $3.00. 


The problem of might versus right, 
with which Jeremiah and Habakkuk 
struggled, comes into focus in the 
most recent work of this noted Swiss 
theologian. The task, to which the au- 
thor sets himself, is described as a 
pioneer venture in the direction of in- 
terpreting the “classical and Christian 
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idea of justice” and applying its prin- 
ciples to contemporary social institu- 
tions. 

The classical ideal of justice is 
passed over hastily. While Aristotle 
is consulted, no cognizance is taken of 
Hesiod, or Solon, and but little of 
Plato. The classic description by Thu- 
cydides of the Melian conference, with 
its debate over unjust imperialism, is 
ignored, 

As Brunner points out, the Machia- 
vellian ethic of the “justice” of arbi- 
trary force has, for the first time in 
modern history, been the guiding pol- 
icy of a great state. This was possible 
because of the breakdown of the Chris- 
tian conviction of the Kingdom of 
Heaven which began in the Renais- 
sance and culminated in logical pos- 
itivism. One may add that the revolt 
from religious authority ended in the 
most abject subjection to political au- 
thority. This international anarchy, 
Brunner holds to be “the inevitable re- 
sult of man’s loss of faith in a divine 
law, in an eternal justice.” 

Either there is a valid criterion, a justice which 
stands above us all, a challenge presented to us, 
not by us, a standard rule of justice binding on 
every state and every system of law, or there is 
no justice, but only power organized in one fa- 


shion or another and setting itself up as law. 
(p. 8) 


The first task is to ascertain the fact 
of an absolute standard of justice and 
the second is to define and apply it. 
“Nothing can be measured with an 
elastic yardstick.” 

The author distinguishes, however, 
hetween the ideal and the possible. A 
certain flexibility in the absolute law 
is necessary to insure justice to indi- 
vidual cases, since a rigid rule of 
equality may defeat its own purpose. 
There is thus a certain relativity with- 
in justice itself, avoiding the extremes 
of “a feeble opportunism or a fanatical 
dogmatism.” 

For this fixed standard of justice 
the Bible is consulted. The Old Testa- 
ment is more specific, Brunner finds, 
but ‘it is inapplicable to our times be- 


cause no distinction is made between 
political imperialism and “a universal 
religious mission”—(p. 227). Appar- 
ently he finds no hint of such a dis- 
tinction in the latter chapters of 
Isaiah, for instance. The New Testa- 
ment also has a limited usefulness be- 
cause it speaks only of personal rela- - 
tions and sees the church as only a 
small group that despairs of a Chris- 
tian social order and holds citizenship 
only in heaven. Had Brunner been 
able to regard both Old and New Tes- 
taments as an inspired revelation he 
could have taken principles from both 
and used them as a fixed “yardstick” 
on the present world order, thus con- 
fronting the relativity of positivism 
with an unconditional moral stand- 
ard. The principle which he does 
find valid is that of a redemptive love 
which aims at justice for all. 


An excess of that freedom, for 
which positivism contends, leads to 
anarchy; an excess of law, for which 
authoritarianism contends, leads to 
totalitarianism; the ideal is found, as 
Brunner rightly insists, in the fulfill- 
ing of the law of love. Love is based 
upon justice but transcends it; love 
alone will safeguard justice. The hope 
of the world lies in the direction of 
the application of Christian love to 
family, state, and international rela- 
tionships; this begins in individual 
“rebirth” through the “spirit of the 
Gospels.” 


‘The book is a courageous, penetra- 
ting, and invigorating indictment of 
modernity, and an imperious chal- 
lenge to a fresh study of an age-old 
problem. The reviewer feels, however, 
that he grasps desperately a somewhat 
nebulous standard of justice. He fan- 
cies that he is in essential agreement 
with the reformers without their faith 
in the infallibility of the Bible or their 
inner assurance of its truth as wit- 
nessed by the Holy Spirit. The merits 
of the book far exceed its limitations. 
The author has accomplished the ma- 
jor portion of his task—the definition 
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of the end for which science has fur- 
nished such ample means. 


GEORGE A. TURNER 


Professor of English Bible 
Asbury Theological Seminary. 


The Christian Answer. Edited, with 
an introduction by Henry P. Van 
Dusen. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1945. xii, 195 pages. 
$1.50. 


This symposium-volume has grown 
out of two years of discussion and crit- 
icisms of preliminary papers present- 
ed to “The Theological Discussion 
Group.” It consists of five chapters, 
one by each of the following: Paul J. 
Tillich, Theodore M. Greene, George 
Kk. Thomas, Edwin E. Aubrey, and 
John Knox. The title indicates the 
hope of the panel of authors to pre- 
sent a unified answer, in the name of 
Christianity, to the complex of issues 
which form the present scene. Inas- 
much as the writers all stand to the 
left of center, it follows that their at- 
tempt to speak for Christendom will 
not be accepted without prejudice by 
a great many Christians. 

Whatever degree of unity the vol- 
ume may possess comes largely from 
the opening chapter by Professor Til- 
lich, entitled “The World Situation” 
and to which the other writers make 
frequent reference. In this section, the 
author develops the thesis that the 
present world crisis is the outcome of 
the “rise, triumph and the crisis” of 
bourgeois society, to which he is aller- 
gic. The twentieth century man is 
held to stand in the third phase of 
modern history (where have we heard 
this before?) ; in the preceding stage 
belief in reason as a guiding principle 
was supplanted by technical reason, so 
that man’s historical existence ceased 
to be guided by human reason. Our 
present situation is held to require the 
discovery of a ‘third way’ as an alter- 
native to a return either to a reaction- 


ary capitalism or to totalitarianism. 

The technological advance of our 
century has given us ‘one world’ but 
no proper community, while at the 
same time the Christian assertion of 
the “transcendent center of personal 
life’ has lost its power over the mind 
of modern man. To reinstate the es- 
sentially religious values of personal- 
ity and community, Professor Tillich 
asserts that there must be effected a 
unity of existential truth and rational 
truth upon the basis of a development 
of Christianity “toward an inclusive 
reality which unites different existen- 
tial interpretations as far as they are 
compatible with each other and with 
Christian principles.” (p. 33) 

Theodore M. Greene, in his chapter 
entitled “Christianity and its Secular 
Alternatives” deals with three com- 
mon attitudes of secularism toward 
the Christian message: (1) that of the 
average man: (2) that of the natural- 
ist; and (3) that of the humanist. He 
sees the common man as discouraged, 
the naturalist as antagonistic, and the 
humanist as honestly skeptical. Fa- 
vorable comment is deserved at the 
point of his analysis of Sidney Hook’s 
article, “The New Failure of Nerve” 
in the Partisan Review of January- 
February, 1943. 

His treatment of the topics of “The 
Supernatural,” “Revelation,” ‘Rea- 
son, Faith, and Dogma,’ “Original 
Sin,’ and “The Church” are intended 
to convince naturalists and humanists 
that the Christian claims are at least 
not frivolous. This prepares the way 
for George F. Thomas’ chapter, “Cen- 
tral Christian Affirmations” which is 
at the same time illuminating and 
highly unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of conservative theology. Dr. 
Thomas seeks to conserve the values of 
traditional theism, while at the same 
time retaining every significant posi- 
tion held by theological liberalism. 

Edwin E. Aubrey, under chapter 
title “Christianity and Society,” de- 
velops the thesis that the social bear- 
ings of the Christian message may be 
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understood in terms of four key ideas: 
security, unity, freedom, and signifi- 
cance. He continues the emphasis of 
Dr. Tillich, that rationalism and vital- 
ism are alike inadequate as principles 
for the understanding of human na- 
ture. He proposes as a substitute the 
‘principle’ of the ‘spirit of God’ and 
suggests that in the Gospel alone can 
be found the meaning of history. 

The concluding section, “Christian- 
ity and the Christian” by John Knox 
deals primarily with the moral prob- 
lems which confront the Christian in 
society. The analysis proposed centers 
in the sociological problem created by 
the complexity of man’s moral situa- 
tion as it is complicated by “human 
sinfulness.” The author’s definition of 
this latter term is not completely 
clear, but in some statements he seems 
to indicate that it lies chiefly in the 
fact that we are human. This point of 
view is hardly original, and seems to 
us debatable. 

The way out of the difficulty is, to 
Professor Knox, through new resourc- 
es which come to us by virtue of our 
‘reconciliation.’ He shares the views 
of Professor Thomas, in the interpre- 
tation of the atonement in terms es- 
sentially the same as those of the tra- 
ditional ‘moral influence’ theories. It 
is upon the basis of a disclosure of 
something which has always been true 
that the atonement is held to center; 
little place is given for an objective al- 
teration of the God-man relationship 
in the Cross. In this, Dr. Knox is in 
harmony with the general trend of the 
volume, which is decidedly to the left 
in economies, politics, and theology. 


HAROLD B. KUHN 


Professor of Philosophy of Religion 
Asbury Theological Seminary 


The Meaning of Human Experience, 
by Lynn Harold Hough. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
1945. 368 pages. $3.00. 


“The Meaning of Human Experi- 


ence” is the crowning contribution to 
good thinking by one of the most 
learned and acceptable of our modern 
Christian writers. It isn’t the prophet- 
ic writing; the fire is lacking; it isn’t 
the priest; the evangelical urge is in- 
sufficient; but it is, what is equally 
important, a Christian builder of 
ideas making a masterful effort to 
bring the best in human thinking into 
a reasonable synthesis with the funda- 
mentals of the Christian tradition. 

The Meaning of Human Ezperi- 
ence is divided into four general divi- 
sions, each following in historical and 
progressive sequence. The First Divi- 
sion is a foundation in “Basie Consid- 
erations.” Dr. Hough presents the 
fundamental nature of man in his var- 
ied attitudes and essential personal 
and social qualities. His review is 
more of a psychological inventory of 
basic human equipments rather than 
an arrangement in evolutionary pro- 
gression. He also presents the “Ul- 
timate Person” in Christ as a basic 
consideration. He then wisely accepts 
the Great Person of God the First 
Cause as creatively responsible for the 
Cosmie Order and the magnificent or- 
ganization of the vast world structure. 

In his Second Division, which he 
calls the “Hebrew-Christian Witness,” 
Dr. Hough reviews the rise and in- 
creasing power of the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian influence. He carries this forward 
from the call of Abraham to the pres- 
ent, not only as one increasing pur- 
pose of God in His Cosmic Plan, but 
also as the real foundation for all that 
is best in human civilization itself. He 
carries this “Witness” not only to the 
Great Redemption and to the King- 
dom Apocalyptic continuation, but he 
very felicitously completes the Divi- 
sion with a widely appealing presenta- 
tion of Theology as “The Queen of the 
Sciences.” 

The Third Division presents an in- 
teresting review of the “Humanistic 
Tradition.” This is one of Dr. Hough’s 
special fields of research and critical 
appreciation. He sympathetically re- 
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views the Greek foundations in truth- 
ful thinking; and follows the enlarg- 
ing and rectifying process in outstand- 
ing personalities down to our modern 
men. His personal critical commit- 
ments reach a high point of approval 
in Irving Babbit and Paul Elmer 
Moore. He does not stop with these 
critics from many countries however, 
but continues an incisive appraisal of 
fiction, poetry, biography and history 
as studies in humanistic trends. 

Dr. Hough in the Fourth Division 
makes a very praiseworthy effort to 
bring the ‘“Hebrew-Christian” Wit- 
ness and the “Humanistic Tradition” 
into what he calls “The Evangelical 
Synthesis.” He may be insufficiently 
realistic, or over optimistic, in assert- 
ing that all these streams flow to- 
gether in a trustworthy synthesis, but 
he is consistent in the underlying spir- 
it of the book, in believing that all 
truth is interrelated. Dr. Hough does 
not bring into this Synthesis any con- 
tributing influence that might dis- 
honor Christianity, or that would 
change the primary principles of its 
divine!y conditioned truth. He sees 
with an expertly trained Christian 
mind that “Man’s intelligence has full 
meaning only when it is seen in the 
light of divine intelligence. 

Human experience and _ thinking 
have been so strangely and tragically 
independent of God. The ancient 
Thales and the thoughtful early 
Greeks began an independent scien- 
tific study in cosmic explanations be- 
cause the cosmologies of the anthropo- 
morphic religionists of their day were 
so unreasonably fantastic. Any fair- 
minded observer would say that inde- 
pendent human effort was justifiable 
in the days of Thales and Anaxagor- 
as. But when the highly reasonable 
Christian Scriptures were revealed 
and the separate, and often hostile sys- 
tematizations continued the independ- 
ent-mindedness had to be attributed 
to a spirit of self-sufficiency that 
through the long centuries has led hu- 
mankind into philosophic wayward- 


ness and tragic error. Nothing could 
be more injurious to human existence 
than that God and man should be sep- 
arated. God in Christ took the initia- 
tive in bringing about reconciliation ; 
men would have stayed away from 
Him forever; and it seems that Chris- 
tians in this day must continue to 
carry the Divine Gospel of Reconcilia- 
tion and Truth to those who are going 
their separate ways in life and 
thought. In this complex age the pro- 
cess of bringing human thinking back 
into harmony with Divine Truth is 
part of the total Kingdom Effort. Dr. 
Hough has done this, imperfectly but 
sincerely. 
JAMES FLINT BOUGHTON 


Professor of Philosophy 
Asbury College 
Wilmore, Kentucky. 


Psychology of Religion, by Paul E. 
Johnson. New York and Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 19465. 
288 pages. $2.50. 


The book, Psychology of Religion, 
by Paul E. Johnson, is a scholarly 
and scientific treatise on “depth psy- 
chology” and man’s relationship to 


God. Dr. Johnson’s references to and 
analyses of numerous current investi- 
gations in the fields of religion and 
psychology convince the reader that 
this book is far from superficial; rath- 
er, one is deeply impressed with the 
extreme care and discernment exer- 
cised by the author in its development. 
While not exhaustive in its scope, it 
has balance and proportion in the 
data analyzed. 

For the author, the study of reli- 
gious experience is in terms of process- 
es and goals. Human beings are inter- 
acting units of society. To gain any 
understanding of personality, we must 
study people in the numerous social 
settings in which we find them—the 
home, school, church. Psychology of 
religion is dynamic and interpersonal. 
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The reader is constantly impressed 
with the stress upon relationships and 
interactions — truly “gestalt” and 
social. 

The contents of the book fall under 
ten headings: (1) The Psychological 
Study of Religion, (2) Religious Ex- 
perience, (3) Religious Growth, (4) 
Regenerative Power, (5) Prayer and 
Devotion, (6) Worship, (7) Psychol- 
ogy of Belief, (8) Religious Behavior, 
(9) Normal Personality, and (10) 
The Religious community. 

Dr. Johnson insists upon an all- 
inclusive definition of religion—*Re- 
ligion is response to a Sustainer of 
Values.” This Sustainer of Values 
may be personal or impersonal, human 
or divine, natural or supernatural, in- 
dividual or social. With so broad a 
definition of religion, the human per- 
sonality may be studied subjectively, 
(by one’s own introspective analysis) 
objectively, (the truly scientific or ex- 
perimental approach) or from the syn- 
optic point of view (comprehensive 
and all-inclusive). 

There are many types of religious 
experience, but with all are related 
needs, values, interests, worths. When- 
ever a felt need arises, dynamic striv- 
ings urge the individual toward de- 
sired goals. The energy in this striv- 
ing resides in the emotions. Without 
dynamic emotional motivation reli- 
gion is of doubtful value. 

Just as the child grows physiolog- 
ically or anatomically, so too do the 
religious patterns unfold. In the play 
life of the child advancing stages are 
marked by characteristic activities; 
likewise the religious life has typical 
expressions. at different ages. The au- 
thor puts no special emphasis on defi- 
nite crisis experiences; rather he in- 
fers there may be many crises in a 
background of gradual unfoldment. 

Prayer and devotion are vital as- 
pects in the religious life of everyone. 
Prayer can be misused, but when dis- 
ciplined, it anticipates needs and seeks 
dynamic resources to fulfill them. 
The ritual and symbol may vary 
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widely from one form of worship to 
another, but the dominant motif in 
every one is the search for God as the 
Creator and Sustainer of Values. 

In the chapter on Belief, the author 
critically appraises a number of ex- 
perimental studies of differing beliefs 
among scientists, clergymen, children, 
etc. He sees in these contrasting con- 
cepts not hopeless confusion, but a 
bulwark of philosophy, with each con- 
tributing its part to the whole. No 
finite mind can comprehend all the 
range of truth and reality. These frag- 
mentary insights are enlarged by inter- 
personal sharing. 

Religious behavior results from both 
conscious and unconscious motives. 
Failure to reach goals brings a sense 
of guilt. Confession, forgiveness, coun- 
seling, and comradeship result in reli- 
gious adjustments. The attainment of 


a normal personality is achieved 
through “an interactive unity of 


growing experience guided by insight 
and motivated by purpose to achieve 
socially desirable goals.” Living abun- 
dantly results from service to others. 
The self-forgetful life is the ideal. 
Thus, the social function of the church, 
the dynamic of religious growth is the 
best development for both the individ- 
ual and the community. 

This volume merits high praise for 
its scholarly and scientific presenta- 
tion. However, those who maintain a 
conservative interpretation of Chris- 
tianity will be critical of the broad all- 
inclusive view of religion taken by the 
author. Dr. Johnson seems to place 
Christianity on a plane no higher than 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Hebra- 
ism or any other religion. Christ is 
presented as a wonderful man and 
prophet, but a man, nevertheless. We 
of Christian orthodoxy find Christ to 
be far more than a mere prophet. He 
is THE Son OF Gop, Divine As WELL 
As HuMAN. The Power of His Living 
Personality to change a life of sin and 
inner conflict to one of harmony and 
radiant vitality is a heartfelt reality 
to many of us. This seems to be the 
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note of importance left unemphasized 
in an otherwise scholarly treatise. 


HILDRETH M. CROSS 


Professor of Psychology 
Asbury College 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


Puritanism and Democracy. Ralph 
Barton Perry. New York: The 
Vanguard Press. xvi, 688 pp. 
$5.00. 


This book of 641 pages by the dis- 
tinguished Harvard professor of phi- 
josophy is in answer to the question, 
“What does it mean to be an Amer- 
ican?” To those who have been irked 
by the flippancy of the “debunkers” it 
will come with reassurance and com- 
fort. It penetrates to the heart of our 
heritage and reveals the true ground 
of our hope to be Christian-puritan 
democracy. “It is to the eighteenth 
century that we find ourselves turning 
again today for our fundamental 
premises.” 

The readers of this quarterly will 
find the author’s reappraisal of Puri- 
tanism particularly heartening. It has 
been the fashion to treat Puritanism 
with such contempt and ridicule that 
the very name has become a by-word. 
It has been accused of waging a war 
of extermination upon every value of 
life other than salvation. The word 
has become a synonym in the popular 
mind of all that is morbid, pessimistic 
and dreary. Someone has expressed it 
thus: “Puritanism is the haunting 
fear that someone, somewhere, may be 
happy.” 

The author sees more deeply and 
clearly. He recognizes the Puritan as 
a thorough-going realist, who is fully 
alive to the possibilities of evil. Since 
he is entirely Christian in the “me- 
dieval” or traditional sense, he looks 
not to science or statesmanship for a 
remedy but to moral regeneration. He 
is jealous of religious values and thus 
he becomes suspicious of other and 


rival values. “He did not deny to na-- 


ural and worldly pleasure, or to 
health, or to family affection, or to so- 
cial welfare, or to beauty and cultural 
arts, a place in the hierarchy of goods, 
nor did he exclude them from his life. 
But in his eagerness to subordinate 
them he unduly disparaged them.” If 
he seemed to be against the esthetic, 
it was because he found that estheti- 
cism tends to seduce from piety. 

It has been charged that the Gothic 
art of the Middle Ages was destroyed 
by the Puritans. The author chal- 
lenges the statement and cites evidence 
against it. It is true that much of that 
art was destroyed, but he shows that 
it was due to artistic causes, to 
changes of technology, craftsmanship 
and taste. The Catholics had no mere 
regard for ancient remains than oth- 
ers as shown by the fact that they 
continually plundered the ruins of 
ancient Rome to provide materials for 
the building of the‘r churches. 

Puritanism and democracy loom 
large among the ideals embraced with- 
in the social heritage of Americans. 
Puritan ideals came in with the col- 
onizing groups and democratic ideals 
were acquired before and during the 
revolutionary period. While Puritan- 
ism seemed to breathe the spirit of 
medieval other-worldliness, and de- 
mocracy partook of the spirit of the 
liberalism of the enlightenment, they 
had much in common and the drift of 
Puritanism was definitely in the direc- 
tion of democracy. 

Among the fundamental bonds be- 
tween the practical philosophy of Pur- 
itanism and that of democracy may 
be mentioned the following: the dig- 
nity of man; emphasis upon popular 
education; the equalization of individ- 
uals; justification of man’s attainment 
of wealth and earthly happiness; and 
the same sense of destiny felt by each 
group as set apart to realize the moral 
purpose of the world. 

It is to be doubted if a more signifi- 
cant book has come off the press in 
recent years. In its treatment of Puri- 
tanism, the book is a profound expo- 
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sition of colonial theological thought; 
as regards democracy, it analyzes its 
content and meaning. In the face of 
the growing statism and totalitarian- 
isms of our time, it is a significant 
apologetic and defense. 


WILDER R. REYNOLDS 


Professor of Church History 
Asbury Theological Seminary 


Foundations for Reconstruction; D. 
Elton ‘Trueblood. Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 109 p. $1.00. 


Dr. Trueblood writes in a clear, 
forceful, and penetrating style. The 
book is interesting reading. The vo- 
cabulary is not technical and is geared 
to the average reader. There is suf- 
ficient depth of thought to challenge 
the critical professional reader. 

The book is divided into an intro- 
duction and ten short chapters. Each 
chapter is headed by and is an exposi- 
tion of one of the Mosaic command- 
ments, commonly referred to as the 
Ten Commandments. “The Ten Com- 
mandments constitute the most mem- 
orable and succinct extant formulation 
of the ethical creed of the West.” Dr. 
Trueblood has given a fresh interpre- 
tation to an ever recurring spiritual 
and social necessity, namely, the mov- 
ing from pronouncement to practice. 
The author states that, “Every 
thoughtful person knows that the ma- 
jor problem of our time is the ethical 
problem.” The insistence is made that 
the Basis for Reconstruction is to be 
found in the spiritual pole of the 
world. The statement is made and sus- 
tained that Western man is entrenched 
in his position of authority and power. 
“He cannot soon be dislodged from the 
outside. But he might be dislodged 
from the inside.” The threat is one of 
an internal slow disintegration. 

Here are a few of the volume’s ex- 
cellencies. “No matter how powerful 
we are, and no matter how rich we are 
in physical resources, we shall decline 
as a people unless we can produce and 
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maintain an ethical system that will 
make our technical discoveries the 
boon to mankind which they might 
be. * And again, “To know 
what is right is important, but to have 
the power and the courage to do it is 
far more important... .” “If we 
want to have One World, the only way 
to begin is by the recognition of our 
dependence on One God.” The proph- 
ets of Israel gave terriffic emphasis to 
the second commandment because it 
referred to the greatest single danger 
of their people. “That danger was the 
danger of an easy tolerance.” Again 
he states, “. .. the serious thinker 
cannot have any intellectual respect 
for the merely tolerant man, because 
the tolerant man is essentially stupid. 
. What the world needs, far more 
than it needs a fashionable tolerance 
is a burning faith which ean 
change men’s lives.” 

There are inadequacies too, as there 
are in any book not reviewed by the 
author himself. They are in the main 
chiefly the result of the author having 
been influenced by a sociological ap- 
proach to the religious life. The level 
of treatment is largely on the horizon- 
tal level. The transcendental emphasis 
is largely neglected. How is one to— 
learn to live ethically? Is to “know 
the right” sufficient to guarantee that 
one will “do the ethical thing?” Is 
there not need for the Grace of God 
to change one’s ways from that of Pa- 
ganism to Judeo-Christianity? 


B. JOSEPH MARTIN 


Professor of Christian Education 
Asbury Theological Seminary 


NOTE— 

‘Due to considerations of space, the 
review of C. 8S. Lewis’ volume, The 
Great Divorce, will be deferred until 
the Fall issue. 

The Infallible Word, A Symposium, 
by members of the faculty of West- 
minster Theological Seminary, is re- 


viewed editorially in this issue. Turn 
to page 35. 
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